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Ed Gb ioms 'are {6 mic 
in Faſhion now a-days, 


that ; a Man cannot appear” well 
"in Print without One." 'Sdtie 
"of 'ern are "Fine, ſome” Foppiſ 


us others Fullfome, .to the Jaſt- 
A 2- degree 


\; | 


The Epifile Dedicatory. 
degree of Flatteryand Falſhood * 
Bur among all the Dreſſes of 
this Kind, I believe, a Native, 
Simplicity will pleaſe Io beſt ; 
without running into! Forejan 
Countries for gawdy Colurrs or 
phantaſtical Flour: jbes.__ For 
your Heart is entire 2 the 
Intereſt of Englan will 
never Jet You ſacrifice it to. 
Hypocriſy, Vanity or new Faſbi- 
ons. However I: am fo fully 
| convinced of your Diſcretion, 

: Prudence and Humanity, that I 

take it for granted You will AC- 
cept of / this Excellent and: Po- 
be Tra&. of Oratory, ' which: I 
ow addrefs to Louwith allche 
Frankne jv and __ in, Na- 
3 


- 
of 


The Epiſtte Dedicatory, _ 
fuce ;, and though 'it be. Ori- 


| ginally FRENCH, yet E 


hope it will-fare no worſe; far 


GLISH Tranſlator. 


+I ſhall not , complement: you, 
But I think my ſelf ſo- much. 
hopgured with . your Name to. 


this brepſtatign.of the ACTI1- 
0-N: OF A Iv 

that - indeed; E-want Eloguence 
cnqugh. tq.,cxpreſs my. Thank. 


fullneſ1, fox ip; great a. Favour, 


and | Condeſcention. - And yet 


your . Goodneſs perſwades me, 
that you will not diſcounte-- 
nance.. this Dedication; either 


for;/its, Vnwortbyneſs. or: Diſ- 


proportiaz ; for you know that 
E385 ”" 3 


ay 4 


the ſake of an Honeſt E N- 


The Epiſtle Didicttory) 
it !s not within the Coinpals of 


every Man's Fortnxe or ey 
ty to build a STAT UV C'S to- 
_ his Friend. 


Give me cleave to chink iba, 
that I could not have Dedicat- 
. ed this Book to a Worthier 

Patron than your ſelf, with re- 
gard cither to your Extra&;E- 
ducation or Qualifications. Your 
Family 1s both: Antient and Ho- 
zourable. What necd* Þ men- 

tion your being Deſcended from 
Ge PE ANTAGENETS,; 

Whar need I fay any thing of 

your being ſo nearly related to 

that Illiftrionus Hero, GENE- 

RAL MONK? I fhall pe 
ad 


Wa EL TH \ Le WU Heaton yo 


add this, that. you Teem, to me 
to:ipberit, your Renowned An- 
ceſtors Virtues, as az well as. their. 
Eftate, .gven, in,,-2: Private Cas. 
pacity and. ChareBlgr., TU 


i} ; Yor? 


— How well you. "Eeive- of 
the: Commonwealth of, Learning, 
the.World knowsby. Ygur, aG- 
ing\1g @ honourable 2, Part. an it 
your. ſelf; - and by. univerſally 
encouraging the Study of Phi 
loephy,: Language:and, Antiqui: 
tn. others 3: by. your Fr 
dity in .Four'; OWN private 6-4 - 
ſonal,,Expences, and your 
Munifgcence. at. the: tame. rune 
to prblich. Letters which 1 isto 
be truly Noble oa Vanity, 
(6 and, 


* 
% - i 4 


_ Guibin# w winhove i Wh 


in 5! Kirlbemnjl ouly:t to becomea.. 
Greater Benefafor to- Mankind: 

Bur. now You are pleaſed;'out 
of a fingular Humanity, wonted: 
Candour. and' a getieral Reſpe& 
to-all ſorts of ' good: Literature, 

to'promote a" littfe Treatiſe' of 
inferior” Quality ro' the Publick 
| View of the World © And 

how well it wil anſwer at 
haſt tor ſo kind a Conmenapes- 
and; Recommendation * ; Grier 
| Aiſpicious 'ProteSGion, ''F 
pant oh keave'to Temeand. 
Chance. to-determine; for' For- 
tire has her ;Pariienlar Foun 


rit, oy. tha 
__ 


el eb Eh LEY 


yuD gn oy 


toned © ol bait. ABS AW ont 2 68 - <« wed 


cn Daliegtary. 


celliuv nds NPI | 
twenty APOLOGIES Nor 
this Undertaking, and give as. 
many: ous": for: the. 
Publiſhing of it to the' King- 
dom ; I could tell you a long 
Story of the Natgre and Quali- 
ty of the Subje& ; of the Ex-. 
cellency. of ACTION in the 
main, and” of the extraordi- 
nary Merit of the whole Work : 


Bur this would lobk like fore-- 


ſtalling your Judgment, or pre- _ . 
engaging your Opinion of the 
Book at the ſame time, when I, 


_ only invite you. to the Reading. 
.-on't. And thereforel entire! y. 
- ſubmit it, ſuch as ic is, without - 


any, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory; © 

any further Ceremony, to your 

moſt: judicious Thoughts and 

diſcerning Faculties, upon . the 
Confidence* of a kind Recepti- 


en and acandid tt 5 rae 
tn or atom of, ©: | 


iS 7 R; 
NO moſt Olga 
Humble Servant: 


2.-.(: 
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READER- 


af a Hes Apo- 
y- for this //Txeatife 2: 
\#'s ord Language, it ſbould 


(+ 


AA 


| The Tranſlators Preface.” 
be ſuch a Ofe as « ſober Gen-' 
tleman- of my Acquaintance com- 
monly makes for-bis Glaret : He 
never drank better in his Life. 
But "good Books like good 
Wine , ir the 'old Proverb, 
need no. Recommendation. 
. However, this of the Aftion 
of an, Orator, has beep. xpiver- 
ſally approved of and afiptakded 
through many ſucceſsful Editions 
in France.; : #nd- 1 gonfeſs in- 
 genuouſly , _ wn ew 
Tranſlation of «ld Sj 
hs mages op to Sriaflks m na- 
ry Chatter which the Incom- 
parable Sin ROGER UE- 
STRANGE: ard tht Re- 
| b:. ': \Verend 


| 2erend Dri WA K.E have 


The: ranjuneo Ad oy S204 


beou pleaſed TIER 4 DiKts 
The? Preamble ofl the. Book 


indo: #6ſomewhat of «be lang» 
eſt, But that's Fault \andrjeo. * 
| Fault; ' for mboever) gizes bim- 


ſe je ol ergable. of: Rrading # 
overy /W& will / ctihebtiks be 
tha better > Ini , 3the- 
Queſtion omen ooh or 
No Afton: exgbt to be uſed. in 
Pablich, ; aut u Conmeyesly Na- 
turally-i arifing ajow"'ity.\1 Be- 
je then 2% jad and Sappe. | 
ry, it was. she;.longer a«deter- 
Mining 1:1 bes focroduttfon: 10- 
the m1aim. Wok:yO0ino onder-'to 


Lbas the Decenty* of tbe 
bo. 


] Wd. _ (WW, wrmw ©» 4 A $4 
11.3 HL anfiatart -i% *s 


vbing bith! front! Exteavagazice 


and Dullneſs': But the.SubzeRt 
is wholly New, and the Novel- 
ty is worth any. Young| Gentle- 
mans Monty '3n.the:.. Kengdove:; 
eſpecially if ''be Iays.\ under any 
Temptation: of. the Air, Gallan- 
trend. Grace of. .a,good;PRO- 
 NUN:CIA'T-I ON aughG E- 
ST WURE;: either. ©, for; the 
Church, the Court, - or _ the 
Camp. - The Divine, .the'Law:+ 
yer aud tbe Soldicrere the\ Men 
of the \Warld, wha have maſt 
occafiols #0 ſpeak well 'm-Pub+ 
| lick +++ And if our: Engliſh 
Youth mere tr<1'd .up.. more. 
the. Art of :Oratory. aud. better 
_ wnuſtinled:: in the Ruler: of." A 

| "WL 4 DON, 


AAS ay 
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The Trarflators Preface. 
CT1 ON, why might they 
not become as Great Men and as 
Good akers , as ever 
GREECE 'o R Ok: 
yet- prodndd.. - OE $3 IT 


In fine, This Book is no E- 
nemy, to Good Breeding, and 
it intrenches upon” no Mans E- 
ducation or Profeſſion. The 
Dancing-School indeed teaches 
Geſture or Motion wonderfully 
well, end tht Ballance 'of: the 
Body 46 PerfeSbion : : but it can 
never do the whole Buſineſs of 
an OR ATOR 7or- accompliſh 
bim with' all neceſſary” AC TIL 
O N either for the Pulpit or 
the Barr, till the-Fect tan ſpeak. 


F. I- 


Figures' aud the Hands wi etb 
Cauſes. . *Irs certain .howeyer, 
that Elaquence does ppt Jay jt 
the; Heels; aor RHiEfIP> 


RICK 2: F ricking'dod-Gelti- 


4 


... Now. I have, Tranſlated 4his 
Book .a« well. os. I. cauld,; and 
ferbaps. the FREN CH bas 
bft notbing byt. However, 1 


unleſs 1 could. bave had the Hlajh 
pineſs of converſing .aith- hint: 


But legft the Readeri ſhould ox- 


4 PerF. a: more. particular | Account 
| * of the whole Work, 1 ſtall give 
it in as few Words as poſſible. 


Firſt- 


" "or 
2 - 
by 
—_— Fo ov 
2 . 

$i eq 


09. AL kw 4s * od ih 3 Yun 


and juſt to the AU;T.H OR, 


- ers 

| 6s. aurties:: 
oo and . iluftrated 5 the 
oſt GGlorigus Examples. eſe 


mach thas, 4: might: þy- an 


The Tranflators. Preface: - 
TAVTEeAD wy with 

Firſt then, the : thing is New, 
Learagd and ok it Ge- 
neral. Jt yreats of Pronuncia- - 
tion: aud Geſtuge-m particular; 
which are the very Life/and Sout 
of Rhecorick. I is: founded. 


#p4g he weft, Authorities of 1 the 


Ancients, \ Excleſi aftical,, , Sean 
ler and. Ciel; ud yet planfibly. 
adeptedto- Modern: PraQice, "4 | 
ay +inl w þ .the Den 
with the 


bt 


— 


Metaphor call it an Univer 


Conſtellation 'of A pts 


But... 


"The Trabiflators/Prefatd. 
But as for GESTURE, 
there never was" any thing done 
like it before';' the 'Rules- are 
fo' very Nice," ard New, - 
to'a'firſt "Diſcovery: A Geniteel 
regular Movemerit of the Body, 
without doubt, goes a great 'u'ay 
*# the - Charafter of 's 'Publick 
Oritor ; \for-there 55 xothivig fo 
taking or ſo much admird now-4a- 
days «s that which is" ACTED 
8 #htDife 5 "flrikg tbe Schiſes 
"end eaptiverc} "the 'Mind\ So 
2G F'S TURE "1206 fine, 
i not improperly called the 'B- 
Joquense: :6f- XS, Body akd the 
'G CAE o Src, 
Bf 75Vi 1] ih UL Und 1Ofie : a 30 


os 


«ata var) c. : r —_—Y . - , 
0 DD, ; MO <1: 353 DM 
- 
. 


te Th the next Phact? Beſides 
the- RA ſick . Wor th' of this 
Tr an inf my b wt $64 Kea- 
alſo: rovogrment the 'v ulefulneſ 
« hn it to the Grammar-S chools, 
> | the 269 Undyerſi ities ard tþ - Toys of 
- | Cou nd Thyp gr - "46x 
4 be tbe ett & ; inp perti> 
hence' - 'Prz ption 1s" my 
Pains,” after a far clit 
ever T Baih 6"upon'ms to 
that it "will 'm inf he as | 
Schobl-Book' Yor BO Ys w 
at extant ;' 10 reform the yiti- 


ous RY, 6 their P! 9 


bo bl oft ; 
V 10 CFR, to polift the ''na-. 
"5 Be WV F-0 : «'4yra] E: 
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TheTVinflat6ls 


tural  Clowniſhneſs of their 
: GESTURE, - and to give 
thew @ irue Light . at laſt Re E 
main end and. deſig gn of RH 
TORICK, which is to 
xpreſs themſelves d itinfly and 
one ly. iz their Exercices 
# ceaſtons... . T. aw. con- 
+ Sen over -and med That it 


will not be Hog unworthy of 
'You ns fake 


Tu th res, {ne 
*; EE rams o "EH HO 
FE + i But s Lnit 
Ty Eo, 
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The Tranſlators Preface. 
either of Divinity or the Law ; 
they would have no occafion to 
be | run ſo often to the Play-Houſes, 
7. | nor fall in Love ſo much with 
+ | comical Fopperies and cxtra- 
, | vagant Poſtures, 


Farewsl. 
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INCL BY Wh Oh 


THE 
AUTHOR'S 
PREFACE | 

TO THE. =. 
READER: 
Ma ne ew is win 


. 8 Þb:< thought toq /org .T fear 
or- ſeveral Reaſons; But the . two 


214in Objeftions will be thefe. Some 
| perhaps 


The Authors Preface. 

perhaps will ſay that I am over- 
large and- more zice then I need 
be upon the variation q the Voyee ; 
And others may think that my 
' Rules of Rhetorick are over-ſtockt 
with Examples and needed not all 


8n £& w# ww * 


ba) 


that Train of Illuſtration. But in || © 
Azſier to both the_one and the o- || 1 
ther, I ſhall ſhew *erm that there's || Þ 

. neither a Pracepg nor an Example too || © 
any, and: that they ought 'not to || ® 
fall out with either of them for |} * 
ſwelling this /rtle Book up to ſuch || /* 
a ſize. This T\,will do-1n as few || !! 
Words as the Matter will bear. - 
| Firſt, As to thoſe on the one hand, A 
that think I am too log and exat# pr 
upon.the Buſineſs of. Provunciation, 4 
and have ſaid too mach of the va- i © 
riation of the Voice ; They. cannot. al 
in Juftice blame. me for being fo || © 
particalay pon the 'two m4in Points 'T 


of "Oratory, For the Are of ſpeaking 
: F - "7 TW.*, x DIE FLUID w_ 


The Anthors Preface: 

well and of varying the 'Voice ; the 
neceſſity ' of the one* and the diffi- 
culty of the other, will abundantly 
anſwer for 'the /ength' of this Diſ-. 
corcrſe : And ipray let *em conſider - 
over and above, that though ſome * 
People may meet with ſeveral things ' 
here not worth their white ; there 
are many others yet, both in Charch 
and Srate, will be the vetrer for 
them; and'figd them "written © to 
ſome purpoſe. © Moit-Men that ſpeak 
in Publick now-a-days,' whether in 
Churches or in Courts, are 0. natu- 
rally addicted 'to a: kind of M O- 
Mo TONY; - fulſome. way 'of 
accenting every Word they. fpeat,” with 
the fans" Toaet They Eg muck 
difficulty alſo to corre&t the Yrce, 
and are fo puzzled often how to 
vary the Voice, as they ſhould do, 
with a true Government - of the 
Tongue,. that it was but zeceſſary 
to-give' them ſo mary Hints and 

© Pre: 


v 


| The Authors Preface, 

| Precautions againſt a vicious way.of 
ſpeaking, that is not only diſadvan- 
.  tageous to thewſe/ves, but trouble- 
- ſome to. others and diſagreeable to 
all Mankind, And wh ſhould not 

I then arm thear at all points to o= 
vercome ſo ſtrong an Infirmity, . as 


an imperfeQtion of the Mind, forti- | 


- An with Inclination ?' Or, wh 
Thould not I preſcribe: to -them all 
the Remedies T could think of for the 


cure. of ſo great an Evil, | 


Secondly, As . for thoſe, on the 0» 
ther hand, that find fault with me 
for ſtuffing my Diſcourſe with too 
many Examples, and for :gathering 
up ſuch a Cloud of Teſtimonies to 
. make good the Rales here propound- 

. ed; I have zhis to ſay for't. Firſt, 
That theſe Authorities, quoted out 


of the belt Writers and Orators, ſo 


famous all over the World for their 
Learning and Eloquence, do add-. 


a 


"The AmtÞors Preface. 


a certain Beauty-and 'Luſtre' to 'the- 
Rules of this Art, Beſides, . they- 

ie my Precepts a Reputation and. 
Credit as well as an agreeable Light, 
Air and Grace: Whereas, . on the 


| contrary, ifI had expos'd them Nak- 


ed to the World, as He. lay, - and; 
e 


not dreſſed them-up in theſe Robes of. 
Example and 'Teſtimony, they hadap-: 
peared indecent as well as mean and 
ordinary, And this is ſo - noble. a- 
dreſs too, that it becomes the preſent = 
Age ; ſuitsthe Orator. very well here 

at Home,. and ſets-off the Subject I. 
am upon, though the Faſþio7 be ne- 

ver {o o/a, or neyer ſo far-fercht from 
abroad, But, ſecondly, T have thu 

alſo to urge further, that theſe Ex- 

amples do not only adorn my. Pres: 
cepts, which are: not ſo very pleaſs. 
ing perhaps or agreeable of. theme 


8 /e/ves; but Yluſtrate them too, and 


make them more eaſy and intelligic 


| ble. 4nd they arelikewiſe the greav 


a7 ef 


eſt helps in Nature,.. towards: thei m: 
putting of Pracepts in Praftice with} 
a Fecility-of Application, -as well as 
for making uſe.of them to the-beſt 
Advantage. upon all occaſions. For: 
there's: no. doubt but an Example 
read npon the Heels .of a Precept, 
| GP Eens the Mind, quickens the 
Underſtanding, and makes the Pre- 
cept our own for ever toall intents and 
' purpoſes. | 


This: was the Reaſon .I had: to 
write'of ACTION here. jn-:{0: 
ample a manner as I have done, to 
ſhew it in its j«f# Proportion. and at 
fall length : And beſides, as for the 
Method T have taken, be ir as 1t will, 
ſome of . my beſt, Friends put me up-. 
ont, . advifed it and encouraged it 
- mito the World ; for had itnot been 
int Complement to them, 1 had rever 
{0+much as written this little Tract, 
and much leſs yet would Tever _ 

| made - 


= The Authors Preface. | 


ef made it Publick in Prize. The Truth 
th on't is: . As. I was equally*convinc:d 

of the Light of theirYride! mg, 
the ſolidity of their- Judgment and 
{the ſyncerity. of: their Aﬀection ; ſo 
41 chonght- my ſelf obliged in good 
manners to take every thing for 
granted they ſaid concerning the 
diſpoſition and order of this Work : ef- 


1d Fpecially conſidering that I undertook 


it purely for heir Satisfation, and 
out of an Ambition I hadto gratity 
gmy Friczdas above aff Men living... 
However, if any thing be found a-: - 
miſs in it, after all, hey muſt an- * 
{wer for't, and let the ſucceſs on't 
fibe what it will, I ſhall be in no 
preat pain for my. ew. ſecurity and - 
Kaefence under their Protection. 


\ 


A TA- 


A Table of Chapters in 
this Treatiſe il A- 
chon. 


> ATP, 1. 


ets forth the Baſineſs of an Orator 
\. J and Treats of the Parts of Ora- 


tory aud of ACTION, in Ge- 


-xeral. :: Page I» 


CHAP. I. 


That AC TION # a commendable 
Study both for Dwines and Law- 
yers; and that it is neither my 
cent xor irreverent. 

CHA Y. 


A Table. 
CHAP, Il 


Direfions about Aion to young 
| People, that apply themſelves to the 
Art of Speaking well in Publick, 41 © 


CH AP. IV. 


Of Pronunciation ; and chiefly of the- 
care we ought to take of (peaking, ſ6 . 
as tobe diftinttly heard and under- 


42. 


— o 


| flood with eaſe 


CHAP:.vV. 
The care we are #0 have of being heard - 
with pleaſure and ſatis} ation. 67 : 
CHAP. VI... 


Rates, in General, 7or-the. variation - 
of the Voice . | 80 


CHAP.. 


A Table. 


.CHAP.-VAE. 


Rates, in Particular ; and thiefly for 
varying the Voice «por 4t/ Subjes 
_ and Turns of © Ds{courſe what ſoe- 


Ver. - | be 
CHAP. IX. 

. Of varying the Voice-according tothe 
different Parts and Qualities of 4 
Speech, 7 rig 

CHAP. X. 

Of varying the Voice by Tropes and 

Figures,” * +. -\, "Bb 
CHAP. XI. 


Of the Pronunciation of Periods, viz. 
How topronounce Words and Sen- 
tences to a full Point, IST 


CHAP, 


” A Table. 2 


CHAP. XIL 


Of Geſture 7 General. 179 


CH A P. XII. 


ays down Particular Rutes for Ges 
ture. | 178 


CHAZ BY 


oncludes with Dire@ions for putting 
the whole Work in Practics. 207 


ON 
> 


Is! 


ES SAY 


x UPON THE | 
- Action of an Orator : : 


OR, HIS 


Pronunciation audG efture. 


CHAP. I. 
ThelNTRODUCTION; 


Setting forth the Neceſſity of Action, 
in general, by (cveral Examples. 


Here's' no manner of donbe 
but Fudicionus Thoughts and 
Sound Reaſoning do the Work 


| of an Orator, and certainly - 
-| convince the Undfern more than 


_ any 


2 The Avt of | 
any Thing in the World ; It muſt like- 
wife be granted that the drgefting of the 
one and the other into Order, does ar 
once give us a diſtin knowledge of 
Things, and a Facilityofretaining them; 
and none can deny at laſt how ' much a 
.curious Choice of fine Words, and the 
Art of placing them- in a Diſcourſe, 'do 
ſet-off Reaſon and Thonght with Grace, 


Luſtre and Power to Admiration : 


So that the Great Maſters of Rhero- 
rick have ſet up Invention, Diſpoſition, 
and Elocution for the three frf parts of 
.Oratory. But finding afterwards that the 
Senſitive Appetite and its Aﬀettions had 
a eaderia Aſcendant over the Un- 
derſtanding as well as the Witt; and 
our Paſſions again being moſt wrought 
upon by preſent Objefs and what 
*ſtrikes in at our Sexſes, they found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of adding 
_ a Foiith Pare : Thatis, ACTION; 
which conſiſts of Speaking and Geſture. 
Aion, which was look'd:ppon by the 
Antient Orators ,. to be fo. important 
a. Qualification, that Demoſthenes has 
made no difficulty of reckoning upon't 
for the F:rſt, Second and Third Faculty 
of Eloquence, all ip oze : and Tully w 
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of the ſame opinion too, when he ſaid 
that it had the Sole Power and Sovereign 
Command 1n a Speech. | 

*Tis true, if a Man's Buſineſs were 
only: to make a fine-Sermon, or. to draw 
an Elegant Plea, the three firſt parts 
of :Oratory would accompliſh him with 
all neceſſary 'Perfe&ions for the work : 
But when he ſhould come then to the 
Point of Speaking, and of moving the 
minds: of his Hearers' tothe Life, they 
would all. ſeem diſpaſſionate and Dead 
to the Diſcourſe, without Aion to 
quicken-up their attention, and to 
make the matter infinitely raking. For 
it has often been the Fortune- of an 
Orator excellently well qualifi'd with the 
moſt "Eſſential Parts of Eloquence, to 
be -heard on a. Pablick Occaſion, with 
Impatience and Contempt, upon the ye- 
Ty account of a Bad Pronunciation and 
Awkward Geſtures : When not half ſo 
Great a Maſter. of Language, that had 
the Genteelneſfs of A#:ioz with it, has 
come-off both” with the Delight and 
the Applauſe of his Audience. So 


| Powerfull an Influence has this Facul- 


ty over the Sexſes 3 That the impreſſi- 
on and Farewell it leayes upon us, 4s 
 B 2 the - 
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the. Orator's' Fate. ' As for inſtance, 
Philoftratus tells us of one Philiſcus a- 
- mong the Eloquent Barriſters, whoſe 
Lives he has Written, that. he ſpake 
Greek to Purity and Perfection; that he 


made1t better than it. came off the Lip,. 
and that he had an incomparable Yoyre 


too: but ſo ungainly a way of Pronun- 
ciation and: Geſture into the bargain , 
that the ' Emperor ' Antoninus (whoſe 


very nature - it ; was -to countenance: 
' Men of the Long Robe) bad i him hold; 


his Tongne once, and would not grant 
him the Pozne he Pleaded for, which 
ſexeral others had gained upon his 
HMajefty before. Quintilian, on the 
other hand, reports it ; that Trachallu 
was none of the - beſt Qrarors of his 
Time, and yet out-did alt the Men of 
that Profeſſion in luis Pleading : ' He 
made ſo plauſible an appearance, what 
with the ſtatelineſs of his Per/on and 


Part, the ſparkhng of [his Eyes, the || 


Majeſty of- his Zooks,. and the Beauty 
of ' his 1/@@:; beſides a Fayce, that did 
not only come-up to a- Tragediar's for 
Gravity and Compos'dneſs, but. went 
| farbeyond any Ad&or's too that ever yet 
ſpike upon the Stage. So for the,pur- 

3: poſe, 
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poſe, I have heard an Harangue made 
ſome time ſince to a Nobleman of France, 
that, to my thinking, was an excellent 


Diſcourſe,” as well for the depth-ot 
Argument as for the finenefs and 


ſtrength- of .Eloquence 3 and. it had 


certainly. got” that -Credit too upon 
'any unprejudiced perſon's reading of it: 
But for all.this, it was fo indifterent- 
ly deliver'd by a Gentleman that had 
a natural. Impediment 1 his Speech, and 
one too that had -no more Geſture than 
a. Poſt.; -or if he.” had any, 'twas fo 
untoward and ungeateel, that not a 
Manof the Company but diſreliſhed the 
Eentertainment, and thought his Time 
loſt: in-giving it the Hearing. - 1 have 
known hkewtſe,.on the contrary, ma- 


ny alli '3ndifferent Orator, both in the . * 


Pulpit and at the Barr, that have ſet 
themſtlves off with extraordinary Ac- 
clamation, and. have been cry'd up for 


- Good Preachers and Great Lawyers, upon 


the. bare credit of their. fine way of 
Speaking and Motion. In ſhort, theſe 
External Graces of Speech work ſuch 1- 
dea's and Biaſſes upon the Auditors, ac- 
cording to the, performance of them, 
better or worſe, that they are -be- 

y 'D 5 come 
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came now the very meafſtres of their 

valuing or undervaluing the Speaker. 
To fay this by the By then. They 
that are furniſhed with the other Fa- 
\ culties of Oratory 'to a Felicity, and 
write up to the Perfection: of - *emm, 
may do well enough in. Prizring. their 
Speeches, which -of themſelves will 
not fail of giving the Reader an entire 
fatisfaQtion, though at the ſame time 
they want all the pleaſing anne. 
of the Tongue and the Body: (But they 
again , that entertain their : Hearers 
with little or nothing of Excellent and 
Conſiderable in an Harangue,, more 
than the Grace of A#:o», ſhould hard- 
ly. publiſh cheir's to the World ; leſt 
t\ hat ' was-- beard -with Honour: to the 
Speaker, be read yet with diſhonour 
£© him in Prim. Men - of Diſcretion 
and” Foreſight will take example at 
Pericles, or Hortenſius, in - this matter. 
Pericles, for all the Poers ſaid that the 
(Goddeſs of Pei ſuaſion ſat upon his Lipps; 
that he thunder 'd' and lighren'd in an 
Aſſembly, and: made all Greece tremble 
again when he Spake ; never made any 
of his OrationsPublick : For why,ſaysore, | 
their Excellency lay in the Aon, f 
 Q which 
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which was the moſt moving patt of 
his Rhetorick ;, and there's nothing. at 
all of His extant but fome Decrees and 
Publick Atts,as Plutarch reports.For,as to 
thoſe Speeches which we read in Thugzdi- 
des for His, they were made by the H;o- 
rian himſelf,and the Oratoer had no ha 
inthem. Hortenſius, on the other hand, 
ſeeing himſelf mightily admir'd for his 
Pleading, aſcrib'd all the honour. of 'it 
to the potency of his Arguments, the 
Elegancy of his Reaſon, the Delicacy 
of his Stile, and other fuch like Graces; 
which: after all; -and' in Truth, was 
only owing to his Pathetical Aion : 
And fo he put forth his Orarions upon 
that miſtake, but was -not half ſo for- 
tunate with his Pex as he had been with 
his Tongs z-.and - Hortenſius was now 
reputed a better | Lawyer . than an Au4 
thor.. For, as Quintilzan ſays, his wrie- 
ten Speeches were much inferior 'to his 
mighty. Character at the - Barr 3 and 
- _ as clear as the Sun, that he had 
poken a. great many entertainingthings 
off in 5h with Grace and: —_ Ab. 
or, Which were never to be met with 
again -upon the Reading of them. This 
the purpoſe, oi 
4 hav-> 
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having heard a pnblick Harangue once 
- from a perſon, that over and above 
the advantages of good Natural Parts, 
had many acquir'd "Graces to ſhew his 
Wit 'upon't ; and, in ſhort, by his 
neat ' Flouriſh and Delivery, he was 
wonderfully ' commended for't : But 
ſome time after this ſucceſs, my Ger- 
tleman was. over-perſwaded to publiſh 
_ the very ſame Speech ; and then it had 
quite another Fate in the World. For 
when his Hearers came now to Read it, 
and had neither the Harmony: of his 
delicate 'Foyce in'their | Ears, nor the 
Beauties of ' his fine Mex and handſome 
Geſture before their Eyes, but wereleft 
barely to judge of the Speech by 'the 
merits of the Speech it ſelf ; they found 
not a Twrn in'tworth the. admiring, and 
' could: hardly believe at laſt that it was 
the fame thing they had: heard. 
This ' is - char Faculty' of Oratory , 
which Tully” calls the Eloquence of the 
Body : and it is a matter of ſo great 
Moment 'for the | prevalent Influences 
_ and effects it has. upon-the Mind, that 
'twere- to-be wiſhed the Antienrs had 
treated of Aon with as much exaQ- 
neſs of methud, and in as ampiea man- 
| ner 
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ner, as they haye eſtabliſhed the. other 
three parts, of Rberorick., 'Bnt neither 
has Ariſtotle been pleaſed to lay down 
any Pracepts of it,. upon an opinion 
that it was a Gift of Narwre, and could 
not well be reduced into' Arr or Rule: 
nor has Cicero himſelf, in his Books of 


the Qrator., undertaken the work, fo 


as to preſcribe /any peculiar Zaws for 
it ; but only preſſes. it oyer and over 
to us for an Important Qualificatioh | 
and a neceſlary Accompliſhment. Cor- 
nificius indeed has handled it ſomewhat 
more at.large ; but, to be frank with 
him, what he adyances upon it comes 
far ſhort of it's Perfe&ion, and little or 
nothing of his Aion is now _'in UV/e. 
There's none, 1n ſhort, has yet, ſpoken 
of. it; like "Qxintilian, for Nicety of 
Method.and Pregnancy © of Wit ;- but 


_ then His inſtructions alſo are only for 


the Barr, and; Rules of Aion are ſtill 
wanting as, well for the rwulpre. Be- 


| ſides that, amonga thouſand fine Pungs 
t 


he fays upon this. Spbje&t, which ong 
to; be in Faſhion and Prafice now a days 
as well. as they "were ther, he teaches 
up ſeveral Fondneſles and Foppiſh4 @;- 
ons ; as of beating his Os h Rd, 
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his Breaſt, his Thigh-3 of Stamping 
and ſuch like : Which" in hi r:me, were 
decent enoygh: perhaps; but” they 
are very-unbeconnng,. diſagreeable and 
antick motions in ozrs,. and: quite out 
of Countenance and: Vognemow with the: 
Ade we live in; 
herefore many ingenions Men have 
wiſh'd' a: long time. that ſome Body 
would write ſuch a Treatiſe as this ; 
ſeeing that-moſt of our Publick Orators, 
both. in the Pulpit and at the Barr, do- 
often. blunder very grofly againſt the 
Art of Good Speaking, for want of it : 
And. no perſon appearing all the while 
that would take 1t in hand, ſeveral 
of my Friends and* Acquaintancecom- 
plemented- me with the. Honour and 
the neceſſity of the SubjeR;- and gave 
me a thouſand importunities -to ſet a- 
bout the work ; which I all along de-- 
clined yet, for reaſons beſt knowa to: 
my elf and my. own Incapacity. But 
two worthy Gentlemen at laſt, whoſe 
Judgments. and Senſe. I ſubmitted to- 
far: more more than my-own inclination: 
over-came me. with the. moſt pre(- 
ſing-Inſtances 'of Fayour and Friend-- 
ſhip, and/engageq- me to write. this _ 
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tle Traft of Aion : For I could nat 
but make this Return to their Obligati- 
ons in diſcharge of my Duty ; how 
- much ſoeyer it might be to the difad- 
vantage of my Faculty and Under- 
ſtanding z and ſuch as it is, I have 
here addreſſed it to them for their cha-. 
racer ou't to the vent 'World, if 
they think it may be of agy ſervice to't + 
for want of a Better. | | 


RV, #1 ths Ihe 
That. &Fion becomes both a 
| Divine and « Lawyer. 


condemn the deſign of this E/- 
ay at firſt ſight, and tell you that this 
care of Speaking and Geſture is neither 
the- buſineſs of Religion nor Laew-z. and 
that it neither becomes a Perſon preach- 
ing Divinity in the Pulpit, nor a-Man 
pleading for. Juſtice at the Barr. Some 
will do this outof a phantaftical Humonr, 
like Cotta ;, who, as Tully fays,. noton- 
ly affected -old- Obſolete Worts,. but a 
El wniſh way, of ſpeaking too; out of a. 
vanity to -be thonglit an admirer 'o 
* Antiquity. Others will do't, upon a 
Principle of Lazineſs ; for. they'll not 
take ſo much "pains for a laudable ha 
bit of ſpeaking, mor" ebey : It will coſt 
'em more labour than 'the thing is 
worth to make themſelves. Maſters: of 
Attion 


I know there are ſeveral People will 
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of acquiring it: : *Such: as-rhey- in-the 
Primitive Times," condemn'd \ the vſe-of 
Eloquencein Preaching ; till St:Chryſoſtom 
confited them, and. vindicated' jt a- 
gainft Aſperſion. and Calumny, | in his 
Books - of the Prieſt-hood. i 'Þ here are 
ſome-preciſe people againz/ will deery -it 
out ' of a Phanatical Superſtition and 
Melancholy ;, becauſe it 1s neither for 
their Palate nor Purity, for/ooth 5-and 
they like nothing that pleaſes Senſe, 
be it never ſo uſcful and profitable to 


 the--Soul : So- that whatever ftrikes the 


Jumour of the Age, muſt needs diſguſt 


Now,. if I had only to do withrhoſe 2 


whimfical people, 1 ſhould not be: much 


concerw'd: for the Zeal or Spleen of their - 


Opinions , nor: trouble [my, ſelf--with 
their Aﬀecation; Idlenefs or ill Tem- 


per : But finding others yet, and thoſe 


alſo Perſons of 'good Senſe, though: per- 
haps ens too Rigid 5nd Severe, that 


, make it a Caſe' of . Conſcience and think 


themſelves in the right too ; it. is: but 
reaſonable, I ſhould- enquire into the 
meaning of ſo-nice. a Point and endea- 

vour 


Aition, and- they” had! rather: diſpleaſe — 
all' the- World: than | be at:the:trouble 
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* © youro ſatisfietheir Tenderneſs ; i that: 
Þ will make it my buſineſs. here to: nn- 
deceive them as far as I can; both as 
to the Religion of the Scruple and the 
truth of the matter. | 
- They fay in the firft- place, with a 
_ :regard to Preachers; that Aion is un- 
worthy of their Miniſtry, and that -it 
is a ſcandalous thing for thoſe God hath 
honoured with ſo ſerious and ſublime 
a FunQjon, to be ſtudying in the very 
Exerciſe of it, how to frame their Voyce 
and move their Body, when they ſhould 
think of nothing but his Glory ; - no- 
thing but the Majeſty of his Myſteries, 
the Holineſs of his Przcepts, the Edi- 
fying of his Church and the Salvation. 
of his Ele. - For to pretend ( _ 
to make people believe the ruth, 
and to win Souls to Faith, Piety and all 
Chriſtian Virtues, not _— the E- 
loquence of their Stile,- but alſo by the 
Grace of Speaking and Power of Geſture, 
is to ſink Rel:gion into Senſe, and to 
make that which is Spir:txal depend 
upon Carnal Worſhip, "FHlumane Invention 
and External Flouriſh. At'this rate , 
they urge, Religion would be a cunning 
Trade indeed ; and a Handy-Craft fit- 
ter 


Tr 
"Houſes, 'Who "have - the 
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ter to be idriven-on by "the *mercenaty 
At@ors of | Comedy ard Tragedy in Play- 

beſt: knack of 
pleaſing the people with all the little 
Fopperies of Morion and Speech; than 
to be-/profeſs'd by'the. Afrnifters of the = 
Word of \God. They add; in' the next 
place, that the Apoſtles never ſtudy- 
ed nor praQis'd this Art of Attion, 


and that it was not by this means they 


made ſo many Converts,: brought over 
ſo many people to the Church and'gain'd 
ſo many Souls to Feſrs Chriſt. 

'This is the 0bje#:ion 1 am to encoun- 
ter here, and my. Anſwer will be this : 
Firſt, that it Is not my Deſign to teach 
Old Men the Art of Speaking, who have 


exercis'd-it for ſeveral years in pub- 


lick Employments and Buſineſs 3 for 
they have already taken up .the Way 
they lik'd beſt, whether it be Good or 
Bad : If Good, they have no need of 
Rules for't; and if Bad, it would be too 


hard a matter for *em at their age ever 


to acquire- a. Better. However, ſome 


of chem perhaps, upon. the reading of 
this Book, will eaſily find ont their own 


faylings-by't, among the many vices of 
Speaking that are ſo diſagreeable to the 


Hearer, 


% 
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made this' Grace of A#:on their whole 
Study, and minded nothing elſe in the 
Application : If they ſpent more. time 
in ſtudying theſe external things of 
Ornament than in making of Sermons 
upon-matters of ſuch eternal moment 
as the Glory 'of G O D and the Salva- 
"tion of Mer ; if they took mare Pains 
to ſer themſelves of, then to- edifie o- 
thers, with their "fine Graces '3 if 


rent fithey afcrib'd the Convittion of Truth 


and the Converſion of Souls to then: 
only ;-and if they had no-other end 
in compoſing their Foyce 'and their 
Brdy,.. 'but their own praiſe and the 
people's pleaſure. For, if this were 
all their Pretenſion and PraQtice, it is 
certain they would moſt [notoriouſly 
offend God ; - moſt unworthily prophane | 
the. Holineſs of: their Miniſtry 3\ moſt 


Pfacrilegiouſly attribute that Honout” to _ 


themſelves , which" is only due to the 
Grace of God and the Power of his Holy -. 
Spirit ; and turn the.” Pulpit of: Feſus 
Chriſt into a Theatre of [their own 
Pomp' and Yanity. © But - God forbid: 1 
ſhould thinkof teachingupany ſuch Fop- 
pery to thoſe .that aſpire to- this Sa- 
cred Fungtion, * and ought to know 

| better. 
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better things! My deſign is only to 
ſhew them. how to Sonk|-weith ſuch " Bs 
Grace ; that, inſtead of giving their 
Hearers an averſion by a bad Pronunf ; 
ciation and a Diſagreeable Geſture, theyſ c, 
may edifie them, not onlywith theirdiff ,1 
courſe and'Style, but in ſome meaſure oy 
alſo: by the decency of: their. Speaking 
and the Finenefs of their Adiov. And 
F ſhall give '*em Rules here for order 
. Ing both the one and' the other . f 
Handſomely, and with ſuch a regard tc 
Good "Harnners, that' nothing may /ap 
pear in it againſt Relzg;on 3 nothing 
that does not become the, Dignity ' of 
Preaching, the Majeſty of. the Subjeit 
they are to handle, and the Holineſs off 
the place where they ſpeak 3 nothing 
that does [not breath of Piety, of D 
 votion and' of Zeal 3 nothing that i 
not fit to move in people all kindy /,, 
of Godly Thoughts and Religious InJ 4 
clinations, and to carry them on fc of 
Repentance, Charity and Good Works] 5: 
And where's the harm of all thi 
now ? Why, ſay they, he that ſtudiey ;.. 
in his Sermon how to render,his Pr. 7 
2unciation and: Geſture agreeable to the > 
Congregation, muſt needs take more] - 
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pains, to ' pleaſe than to- profir, and -a- 
muſe himſelf how to tickle their Ears 
| inſtead of thinking ſeriouſly how' to 
Ks inſtru their AfGnds and edifie their 
: ry Conſeiences. *Tis true:indeed, this is to 
Foo pleaſe. their Senſes ;| But then-that plea- 
z- | fure,. as\,jt tends to-the Glory oh God 
. if and the Converſion-of their - Soufx ; 
Jer. 2 it delights their (attention ' to "the 
*TY good things they: arc- rold and. helps 
1 tel) Fhcir. memories; 'to retain what they 
— *J-bear 3: it is' without doubt very inng- 
er} ceat, and very : Holy. and- Reyerent as 


"I ell as' profitable -and pleaſing... So 
' 9 that if At50z be ſuſpended” from Pub- 
I 1ick Deverzen for | pleaſing the Sevſes, 


- | they may aswell forbid the »/e of Aſr-. 
oo ſick /in' -the Churchs (becauſe it '{trikes 
| the Paſſions: of the' Soul and ſets:them. 
1 at work: upon - Heaven: And-'yet the 
- Old Teſtament makes a: laudable pra- 
Qtice of it, for ſmging, the ſweet ſongs 
ne of Iſrael, and the adnurable ſoft airs of 
br Sion 5 Which their very. enemies, - the 
el —EgYPrians, would have been glad to 
I have heard from the mouths : of the 
hd. 7/7 <*1ires under the alliiaig1 of their 
' Cuptivity :' For they that led them 
Captive, required of them then. Song 


"2 
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and Melody in their heavineſs. Sing h nap 
: ne of the Songs of 'Sion.' But then, thiefſ/;”” 


"New Teſtament alſo ' ſanQifies' the uſe that 


; ary Duty, to relebrate' the Honour aiid 
' keep up the Praiſes of GOD imithe: Aﬀſen 
: blies of the' Fairbfulloi' 0 3 on 
They | Objett further yet. - The 4 
poſtles (ſay they) never obſery'd-any 
of theſe 'niceries. But: who ''told*zhem, 


. -Fnpray,” how thoſe' Holy Men: /pako, or 


what kind of 'Gefture' they" made .nſe of 
.in Preaching”? Ut'is* in'that Feſw 
Chriſt called' St. Fames - and. St. Foby 
.BO ANE RGE S;:' That's to'fa) 
the Sons .of Thunder : | And -it: is*as;ea: 
- reabare OG _ Haty whe 
they-catne' to preach the: Goſpel; Toex 
hort-People 2 Pierty ; to; devine a: 
gainſt Error, -Hereſie and Superſtition ; 
_ [dolatry , and againſt: Vice ; 
e 


and a Low'Foyce, but with - alkthe Ye- 


' obementces Terror. and: Warmth anſweray 


ble * to-the "Quality of the :.Commil- 
fon and the: Greatacſs of the 'Contro- 
verſy. And when St. Paul wept: his 
Exhortations with fſo-many : Tears, as 
AL ; we 


k 
mar 


y were- not-. to do't with a Fain 4 


W4 
of 
F 


' of Harmony and Muſick in the Church*% 
and makes 'it-a moſt Sacred and- neceſ. m_ 


he 
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» ve find in the. Book of the Ads of rhe 
Holy Apoſtles, it- is not to be: imagin'd 

ufthat he ſpake them Coldly, with a faint: 
pGefture,/ori'a languiſhing Hoyce. l.grant' 
-efyindeed- that the Holy. Apoſtles mever' 
made this. 4rt of Atihn their ſtudy's but. 
>. then; they as little ſtudied either Gram- 
| Imar,.or Logick,. or any other of the: 
Partsof Rhetorick';, And muſt we there- 
JSfore; probibit. -the:.uſe. of aboſe; Arts! 
that are- neceſſary; Kijes ta] other 
1 Learning. becauſe; rey (did! not pore. 
- upon them ? They kept. to- no-.certain- 
method; in their S#xmons, neither were 
, they ty'dup to. the Rutes the Do&or; had 
- laid down ; and muſt we. therefore-fall- 
5 Jout with the,way. of . Preaching that-is 
=o praQtic'd at this: day both -with- good 
JYorder and decency ? They were never 
brought-up. in the Academies, nor un- 
der the Diſcipline of the Schools . and of 
ITtors; 'and muſt we condemn the Edu- 

cation of Univerſities, and the Learnin 
e.g of Doftors, at preſent, becauſt:cbey h 
ra4"9 occaſion for't? They neither wrote 
\iſ.0 20T ſtudy'd their Sermons, but, ſpake 
as the Hly Ghoſt inſpir'd thety,. with- - 
tis out Book ; and muſt we find fault 
250 vith Divines now-a days for premedita- 
ting 


T2 RQ0a- Thaw, 
ting, for writing orfor Reading THEIRSYY$up 
They minded none of theſe things andl:ya 
- made" uſe of no ſuch. helps, becauſe,r4 
they: had -no need of *em at-all. They acg 
had noineed of Arts, nor 2cthod; nor fl ſa 
Academies, nor ' Dottors, ' nor \ Study '; pres 
* for the Holy Spirit they receiv'd' inflin : 
their Baprsſm, and the immediate 1n-J } 
ſpiration of - Heaven did abundantly: Qu 
bleſs them ex rempore, as often as they | ma] 
preached,” with all kinds of V5rtues farif oug 
above the Pitch of Humane Invention; 71; 
far above the Powers of Arr, [the graces to * 
of method, the Faculties of the: Ace-[7;/ 
demy, the ſubtilties of the Door and ja fi 
the reach of Study. And then rhey had'the 
the guift. of Afrracles too,: which theyY left 
no ſooner wrought at. any time,'but'Þ x76 
the truth of their preaching was demon-J]a y 
ſtrated , and* people lay under the [to 
ſtrongeſt convictions of Senſe and Rea- [| :;te. 
ſon : It was, but working a Miracle , | deli 
and their Af:ſſion was as plain as the }1y a 
Sun. -. But it is not ſo with as now , JGef 
that can neither pretend to thoſe :z- 
fus'd Virtues, nor to thoſe miraculous 
bleſſings that were given chem from a- | blo 
boye : So that, in ſhort, my adver/a- | and 
ries can draw u0-argument from the | falf 
IDES TN - Super- 
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S? Supernatural Qualifications 'of theſe Ex- 
nd: traordinary Preachers againſt the bu- 
uſe Bmare helps of Education and Study ; .the 
hey acquired Arts and © Ornaments of ;per- 
or ſuaſion , and the rarural' means of - 
3 preaching which" Men uſe now a days 
in fin an ordinary capacity. . . . 

[n-f However, they that have'a Phanatical 
tly-] Qualm againſt the Are of Ation. and 
ey make a ſcruple on't, urge yet, thatwe 
ar] ought to leave this knack 'to'Stapge- 
It; Players; who propoſe no other end 
ef to themſelves of ating Comedy and 
A Tran to pleaſe people and indulge 
nd Ja fond inclination... But I think, on 
ad'fthe.contrary, that it ought- not.to be 
eyFleft ſo, nor to be givet-up to Play- 
ut Howſes 5 where the Adors e 
n-Ja very .# «ſe on't, in proftituting it 
he ſto their own ends of-i*tereft and appe- 
4- ' rite. | For if thoſe Miniſters - fenfaal 
e 3 | delights and publick” vanities, dolewd- 
he Jy abuſe. the Graces of Good Speaking and 
' » ] Geſture upon the -Srage, to excite the 
te wit of youth. to O—_ Prophane- 
« } neſs Immorality ; to ſtir up their 


a- | blood for intemperance and Debancks , 

4- fand to ſet their Paſſions a Fire upon 

ie | falſe pleaſures and imaginary fatisfacti- 
SR 
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_ ons :. the Afinifters, of Feſus | Chriſf 
know their Duty better, and. ough 
to make a holier:uſe of Aion. Th 
are-/to-ſanRifie tt +to/the ſervice of the 
Church, the' Edification of .the Faithful, 


and the Salvation of Men's Souls.- AIR S: 


the Attion they uſe is only to tonct 
le's hearts with a more feeling 
nſe-of ſound Dottrimes and everlaſting 
Truths, and: to raiſe their; affteQions a+ 
bove © the/pitch of Tragſitory Enjoyment 
And they need no-more make it a ſcru- 
ple. to ſet-forth their Sermons with all 
the Graces of Speech, for ſo good an en: 
than- boggle at the ornamenting -of the 
Tabernacle, and: the beantifying of | the 
fouſe-rof GO D with the- Gald' 0 
e/feypr- Indeed, if any Man prophane 
the graces and bleſſings of G Q D, w 
muſt immediately condemn the ab#ſe; 
but then the right /e of them ought not 
. toſuffer for it.. This is the Caſe, and 
*tis.no. contemptible one neither. - For 
I would faia know of theſs ſcrap- 
' lous Gentlemen, if.a Man had a good 
delivery and an admirable Geſture, ei- 
ther by the guift of Nature or Mira- 
cle , whether they would not look up» 
on't as a particular favour of God wy 
| . The 
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r;/ the ——_ his bounty : And-wonld 
not they 


v8 +a him then ? Certainly'they would.” 
Why then do they "blame a Man that- 


the' more willing ' to } 


"= 


uh acither has theſe Graces'Natwrally . nor ! 


Supernaturally ,\ which 'he 'may acquire 
i yet” by Arr, Induſtry 'and Exerciſt; 
for attempting to make himſelf. Ma- 


ng} ſter.of A#ion tothe utmoſt of his Pow- 
asf er» and: Capacity ? And what'fin' is it; 


m1 pray, to learn to ſpeak well? © 
ru-# So much-for the Poin 
ally ers, and the buſineſs of Divizes.' As to 


t againſt Preach- 


df the' Lawyers in the next place, this is. 


ef the:reaſon of their Scruple ; That God 


' of | Miniftry of Fufice for this p 


ith fair Speeches but to 
aked'trurh of things, to ſhew *em the 
Fbare matter of Fatt they are to'Try, in 


the 


of hath notappointed [{Men'to thEPubljek | 


el-Jthe plaineſt CharaQter and Stile, and to 
74-Þplead' the Juſtice of a Canſe opened in 
P* JConure from ſolid Reaſons and clear 
nd Lights, from: the __ Get = 

mM. 


they are not called ro the Barrto cliarm:'- 
the Judges with' ſounds, | and dazzle? 
them with'apprarances.' Theyare notito' 
notfendeavour-tol deceive them? with fire 
words, nor th _ th O_ | 

them! the ' 


* 


"= vour of Right without Paſſion or Pres! 
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from Reports, . Precedents, 'or Opinions 
given before-in fuch like Caſes ? And 
what need nowbas the honeft Addworare, 
fay they, for the Harmoaty of Yoyce and'/ 
the Grace. of Geffwre to db :this. - So; 
far the Objeftion 'is ' Good :: And in 
truth, - as Ariſtotle obſerves, if Fuftice 
were diſtributed-.as it: ought -to- be, 
Cayſesi might ber determined by their 
own Merit alone, withont--the help of- 
theſe Faculties 3 andall external, Ai! 
ons and Arts would be unncceſlary, - If 
Lawytrs alſo were always to:plead be-: 
fore fach- Judges as fat 1in_ the Heli 
at. Athens |: [That 4s: ($01 ſay , before: 
F .qof-i perfect 'Probatyc;and doutpe! 
right Dealing; F=dges that over and-g-/ 
wether lategrity,were Learned in ths: 
Sw and __ goals on. Bench in 
every reſpeR; that heard Gees: impar- 
tially,with all imaginable Attentionadd- 
Regard tothe Conncilion:botl ſides ; and; 
that migded-nothing but! the Juſtice 'of 
the 1ſe, and direQed it always fa-- 


Judice.to.cxtber Party : If ſb, 7 ſay, key: : 
needed not *trouble their : heads*mnc 

about the Graces of Promunciatien and 
Geſture, nor ſegk. for Exordiums; Peror. 
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tzrions, Paſſions or any other Ornaments: 
of Rhetoricke It it would be ſufficient 
then for the Pleader, on the Defendents 
fide, only. to ſet forth the plaintruth of 
things for chem to give Judgment up; 
on't z to make out his Cl;ent's Right and 
Title by Reaſon and Law, PraQtice and 
Precedent ;, and to. givea ſolid Anſwer 
to all the. Arguments that can*! be - 
brought againſt it by the Plaintiffs Conv 
cil. But, as.it often _— that Lawyers 
have to do before Judges, who arenot 
accompliſhed with all thoſe good qua> | 
lities; "and, it may be; never. the 
worſe Men neither for want of Under-. 
wm Boy. ” nor the leſs 
honeſt' for falling ſhort: of the {r#enris 
on ofthe Areopagas; and as theſe Judges 
again are ſometimes ſo falſely prepoſ- 
ſeſſed by the | plauſible motions aud 
cunning infinuations of the Conncil for 
the Plaintiff, | that they lay under-the 
Jbiaſs of inclination to determine 'the 
Cauſe againſt Truth and Juſfice ; it is 
gabſolutely neceſlary towards the better 
informing/of their Judgments and the 
undeceiving of them ou the Tryal,to 
iſe ſome means or: other to quicken 
them vp 'for -a fair” hearing on be- 

| C 2 half 
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half of the Defendent. Now theres” 
nothing like a fine way of Speaking and 
Gefture to make them-take notice of a 
. Plez;. to i recoliet themfelves, and .at- 
tend impartialy to the Merits of the 
Cauſe : For, when a Caſe is truly ſta- 
ted to their. very Eyes, as it were, with 
' the Grace, Paſſion and: Force of Aon, 
as It:1ozght; to be'.adjudged; :they mult 
needs be moved: with:it:in ſpite- of..all 
Prejudice and Prepoſleſlion,, -and' .a- 
fham'd to-caſt a Man in the face of.the 
Court, that they ſee has manifeſt Evi- 
dence, Reaſon and Right on his: fide; 
| The: beſt.Cauſe in the world. may: ſogu 
be | loſt: for want of :A#idy- ; Þhis,way 
the very Caſe, of | Rut;ilius, which C:eard 
reports in his firſt Dialogue of the,O0- 
rator. The \Council- for the Priſoner 
were Re-ilius himſelf, Corta his ' Ne+ 
'phew,. and Arcins:. but they pleaded 
it ſo -Gmply,/ ſays ; Tully, without .any 
Ornameat or. Spirit -at all; as if it -had- 
| been upon a Tryal in Plato's :zmaginary 

Commonwealth... Not a S$:gh nor.an Ex+f : 
&/amation among, them ; no Afogn made, 
nu, Complaint, n0 Lamentation: 5, 20. | 3mr 
- ploring of Autbority, nor Addreſs. ta the 
Peopie ;, and not one-of. them 1o- much}. 
as 
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as eyer ffamping his Foof upon the ground 


eating nd Oifare. 


45} all the while, :or ſhewing |any. great cone 
ad | ccrn for the matter ': So that,. in ſhort, 
fa | it was ſo: indifferently managed that 
it- | Rutilins was caſt upon't : Whereas, if 
he Þ Craſſus had but pleaded his Cauſe with 
a- | the ordinary Air and Gallantry of his 


Adion;: he had certainly; earri'd his 

Point; and acquitted- him- with Honour; - 

And thongh-'tis granted Rutilinr ſhew'd. 

a-great conſtancy of mind and a won- 

derfult Confidence in his own Innocen- 

£y: by this way-.of proceeding, never» 

thele(-: he +could; not. be- much 'com- 

mended! for't,, nor promiſe. himſelf 

Any | great- praiſe for his Pleading a 
ſuch a cold. irrefolute; ' manner. His 

dehaviour. was fatal. ,He'play'd the 
Stoick - tag: muck uppn- this! pccaſion, 
And. would neither- uſe: the means. he 
might-lawfully.,do.-for\his Liberry,. nog 
.make.his Defence:with that Heat and 
Vigaur;which his Cax/e deſerved : So 

. that. he.was Condemn'd and Bantfh'd ; 
_ at-once depriy'd the Como; wentth | 
of tits Preſence,.of bis good, Example, of 
his Wife r.Commoits and -of | his Great. Ser- 
vices. 1; Bat, after all, perhaps, he did 

th on purpoſe; chufing 'a retirement 

No es CG 3 rather 
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rather into. a Country where he was be«. 
tored and eſteemed, thag. to live-any; 


louger at. Rome, either at: the diſcreti- 
on or under the diſcountenance of SyZa, 


and engage himſelf in the-Broyles and; 


Diſturbances of Government. - 
Beſides this, Fine ' Aitson and Good 


Speaking do not only conduce very.much. 
'@< make the F=dges more attentive and: 
cautious, bunt to convince ' them alſo 
that the Oraror is. in Good. Earneſt, 
Syncere and Ingenuous : For, -as Corni-. 


fieins ſays, they are the greateſt ſigns 


they that want either one or tother, 
ſeem not to believe themſelves what 
they would' haye- the Fadges” believe z 


becauſe they ' ſhew 'no' manner - of con- 
Ern-nor impatiencefor't-. This:made. 
Cicero'ſay to an Orator of his Time that- 


had manag'd his Cl;ent's Cauſe but ye- 
Ty. coldly. 1f what you ſaid there was 
not falſe, would you have pleaded onthat 
faſhion ? Where was your. Grief anil your 


Grievance, your Fury and-your Fire®'' Tok 
fhew'd ns ro Paſſion of the Mind, wo. 


A&tioil of the Body. And yew were-ſo 
far from enflaming our Spirits or \ awak- 
eg | ening 


from the Bottom of his Heart-5-while. 
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eninr our Fudgements,; that we had much 
a +4 ro hold from. ſletping | 1 Court. 
When therefore # Lawyer makes it his 
buſineſs to ſpeak to his: Judges with an 
agreeable Air and' Toxe, .1t 1s. not to 
coax Or corrupt them'z it -1s not to 

court: 'or cajole; them with his fire 

Afien,. nor to: inveigle them with his 

fair” 'Tongse':;  Butz' on; the comtrary , 
| © his plarfible Pronunciation and: Geftarells: 
- only* to” oblige then to do” him Fuſtits, 


F. and to diſcharge their own dury: "Tis 


to; keep! np. their. Serſes, from” falling 
a er »; and * their. £7 :' from 


wandring5-'Tis to 'induce- them -to 


take” the whole” matter ' 1ato : their 
ſerious conſideration, with the utmoſt 
attention - of their £ars to the Trath'- 
and Right of what is-ſo fairly male-ont 
to” their. Eyes.z "Tis to. prepare them 
for judging-according to Lew and E- 
guity.It is, tn-fine, if therewere no other 
reaſon for't, ' to ſpeak things as Neeare 
and 'Xeaſon. would have them. ſpoken ; 
and-cyery body knows that -@ natural 
wy of ſpeaking 1s beſt.. +. * 


efides, I mult urge one! Argument 
more forit, which ſeems to be very Con- 
fiderable in it ſelf, and-as well worth my 
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while to take notice of :- And thats 
"this, if honeſt Men ſhouldideny them- 
- ſelves theſe Arts of perſuaſion: in a 
Good Caſe, others yet would make' uſe 
: of them in a Bad One: whereas there's 
' all the reaſon in the world they ſhould 
- be equally match'd, and diſpute it 
- out upon fair terms. The goodat leaſt 
- ought 'to be as well arm'd as the bag. 
'E may fay as: much of A#:io alſo for 

Divines, and apply thar in parti 
to it which St. Auſtin fays' in general 
concerningall Eloquence, 4n his Fourth 
Book of Chriftian Do&rine., * Seeing: that 
ﬆ # the buſineſs of Rhetorick ro per- 
ſuade things true and falſe indifferently, 
' pho 4 it dares ſay that Truth ought not 
© 20-be guarded againſt Falſchood, or that 4 
 7iper/In defending it _ not tobe in arms 

ainſt a Fiction or a Lye ? As zf the 
that” endeavour to perſuade an untrut 

ſhout know how to obtain the good will 
And attention of their hearers by @+;fine 
preamble, or afair Exordium, and other 
peeple ſhould know' nothing at all of the 
Art «nt : As if ſome might ſet forth 4 
Falſehood -wirh qaeintneſs and colour to 4 
probability, and others ſhould afſert- a 
'Iruth with ſo lirtle. ceremony, that. the 
very 
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ve dull recital o it, at. length , wo 
uy it difficult. *; be ade vol: y '* 
bart to, be belieded, KU not incredible 
As 6g thoſe, 27" +h& one band, mitht pra 
counter Truth, with ſh, = pecions 
pretenſhons, and -babl: er Falſny inc 
to the bargein with plau le, arguments 
and theſe, on, the orher, m7 might neuther- 
defend ww Fg i3 true” nor confute what 
is falſe 'wirh the Graces of, Lan ar 
As if thoſe again, ſhould have® 
influence over the miiids of their «Fa | 
whom they £o about to ſeduce by re 
peeches, AS Ks make Ws conceive } " 
Apprehenſeon or fy, .w 
Hh YI to rai prog Foes 
and to twen them.to what poiat of Do- 
trine they pleaſe 5 and theſe, that eng 
for” Trak, fraud: meke uſe neither of x 
fo nor Ornament, but tans like fri | 
ll, wnconcern'd' ntfs gens wirhbkr 
all” iarner of Attion avs 47] 
can be) "ſuch 4 Blockhea as to Hyg 
fo extrava agant a thought ? Since Eloquents 
therefore has a 'mi wy Y ppl ro' per jay 
things Falſe vs we d's le 
ro he diſcretion of theſe that bel - ind 
1+ make uſe. or, why fhout# 


Men Fuiy it ro mainly, re ſe of | 
C5" 


0 


J4_ "Th Ihr of 


Thos when It Men pat. i in pra 


ice to defend. Injuſtice, "to rt 
if Pts, 


Error # end to Forpals. their 007 


FR R? there. are] others yet that 
deſpiſe rhis Art, and reckp upon't for 


ſupex :i For, {a 1. Nature has 
þ; Ae 


faught a Man to ” enough both 
as to his: Pre ai and Geſture; 


' both how-to expreſs'and how. to be- 


have himfelf. ;. Byt-they might e'en as 


* ei that fince God has given the. 


er.'to produce Bread for the 


and Wine to make his Heart: 
crefore it will. do't well. e-. 


4 of :r ſelf, and the arr of Tilling is 
Liang: That! Man being of a reaſona- 


e nature, therefore it ſignifies no- 


IE teach him: the Art, of Logick 
ht Reaſoning : That his Cries 


ror L421 made him -a ſaciable Crea-- 


ture and endu'd him with all -neceſla- 
qualities for Converſation a 

ofocs, therefore he need not van 
raia about Morality , or: 

micks, or To, That God 


b the uſe hand 
blend Him wh : 177% of Zine X xi 
needlets: r kk to dy to ex» 


arefs 


& : 


Fu 
ore 


- 


at 


O! 
ſy 


"as 


th 
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preſi himſelf with Purity and Politeneſs, 
or- the Art of Speaking in the mioſt 
plauſible manner of perſuaſion. - And 
certainly they would be much in the . 
right on't, if the Earth were as Fertile - 
in one place as It is Ih. another, or if 
Ly-zromid and Land that lays untill'd. 
would bring forth as good fruit, and 
as much on't - too, as Arable, or that 
which is cultivated with Art and Indu- . 
ſry: If natzre were equally reaſonable. 
and regular in all Mer ;, if they had 
the ſame capacities,, and were all 
alike free from imperfe&ion and. Nor- 
ſenſe if one Man could reaſon as well 
as another, without'knowing any thing 
of the Rules of Argument ; if this Man's 
conduct and temper were as diſcreet as 
his neighbour's either in facred,.. Ci» 
vil or Seculay Societies, and that Man's 
example: were--as good as: this Man'y 
Precept_ i If. they all' ſpake alike;- or 
had the faculty: of 2a/king with the ſame 


Purity and/Power of Perſuaſion, with- - 


out the help-of any Are. But there's 

a great deal: of  #nverrion wanting: ta 

ing ehidgs:torthis PerfeQion. - Fog. 

29to the Ewvrrh, .it is notall alike fruits; 

ful over the face of the World: , Song | 
- 5 groum 
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grord 15 barren and: producesmnothbing 
at all 3' and fome next. to nothing, 
brings forthiSily WildBriers and Bram- 
bles, Thiftles whdi Thorns ; and the Beſt 
that 15, ſtands in\'necd-of being ril'd 
with' Uthour and improv'd according 
tothe 'ru7es of Good Hutbandry. . AS Uh 
Mm: indeed , they all reafon:well ups 
on things in ſomemmeaſure:;+but not ſg 
well as they might do, oneaxould think, 
being endued/ hotir with Reaſon. and 
nderſtanding :-So that it-is neceſſary 
to aflit /WNarere by: Art, both to teach 
thoſe- people the truciway-.of reaſoning 
- that «know 'nothing» on't; and to em- 
| þrove thoſe torafelicity of: argumenta» 
tion 'that do know it and yet lay things 
but - very- oddly - together... They all 
hve well in. Publick :Socieries Lb ons 
—_— as. they are: ſociable Crear 
tures ; but 10 -provate anes'; - Particular 
Nezgbbourhoods,. Chllings/ and Capacities, 
they many. _ _— — 
very-' untowardly, one .agotherj 
And- therefore” the- Preceprs ob Mord 
Philoſophy are both. very :uſefy] and-p« 
 cellary-to reform them, :and-:;t0 teach 
them Berrer Afanners.': They :all have 
the-righe- uſe of ſpeaking tao 3 pak: 
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Men do | not ſpeak ſo well 2s- might 
be. wiſhed for,. npon ' extraordinary 
occaſions, to.:perſuade people: and to 
cogvince all © that hear them, - 10--mat- 
ter of Truth and Juſtice ; So that they 
ſtand in need of -beiag furniſh'd with 
the Rules of- Grammar and Rhetorick to - 
ſpeak, fine; and agreeably, ' to. expreſs 
themſelves to Perfection, and to come - 
off at laſt with ſucceſs and. applauſe. . 
Now, Ation lays under as great diſ- - 
advantages as Nature. Every one has 
his particular phancy, as his own Ge- 
2if} or other Men's Examples lead hiin - 
to't. But:ſoame-haye:4 4vay;; of»/peaking 
and - moving far- more. proper to-pleaſe 
the Eye, .charm-the Ear, and move-the 
Paſſions,. than others have. Hence 
came: the Antients to take notice of + 
that | excelleat Orarors.: that: were.fas 
moys/-for - this faculty . :..' And, fading 
that, by. this means, they were. much 
better. heard:,., and convinced, people 
far-more powerfully thag. others did , 
_ they have- carefully obſerved whate- 
veri\was moſt Genteel, . Delicate .and 
Gharming ia their- Foyce, and-their. Air. 
They have likewiſe, .yupon conſidering 
the Reaſon; and Force. of ne A 
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lay'd down ſome Preceprs of it, and 
left them addreſſed hoth to the Stn- 
_ dents-of their own Time, and to- all 
Poſterity : ſuch Rules of Ation and 
Rhetorick I propoſe here to give Gen- 
tlemen that have occaſion to. ſpeak in 
Publick Places, to qualifie themeither 
for Preaching or the Prattice of the 
Law. 1 defign to ſhew them how to 


finiſh what Nature has but juſt begwny 
and to teach them how to do that by | 
Rule and good Condutt, which otherwiſe 


they would do only by Chance or Hap- 
hazzard ;, to do that: with Decency , 
which otherwiſe they would be apt to 
doeither too ſloverly or too finically ; to 
do that with variety and diſtin#ion,which 
otherwiſe they would hnddle-up incor- 
Fuſion of circumſtance and order and,. 
in a word,to do that 2 propos,whichthey 
would often do impertmently and at a 
venture, if they were' not accom 


ed with this Arte. *Twas by this G 


and the pradtice of. ſach rules as theſe, 
that Demoſthenes and Cicero attain'd-to- 
ſo -wonderfat a- faculty of perſuaſion; 
which' got them the reputation and ; 
character of being the greateſt Ora- 
rors that ever were heard of — 

2 | 4 
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id I the Grecians or the Romans. For the - 
firſt and . ſecond time __ Demoſthenes. 
pn at' Athens in his' natural way 


nd I of ſpeaking, without obſerving any rule 
n-'il of the YVoyce, he was hifſed for his bad- 
in | Delivery, and the remarkable vices of 


his Pronunciation ;, but. after he - had 
been trained np to it a while under 
Maſters of the Art, he was heard with 
univerſal applaufe and Humm'd to ad- 
miration : And 'tis as clear as day, that 
it was Aon did his buſineſs ; for 
e/ſchines having once recited to the . 
Rhodians a Speech which this- Great 
Orator had made: againft 'him, 'and 
ſeeing them admire it offe* and all. 
Well, faid-.he.z And how would you have 
admired it then, if you had heard it from 
bis own mouth. Cicero again, when he 
firſt put himſelf upon: Pleading at Rome, 
was.mightily commended and cryed up 
fora very fine Wit ; but his Delivery - 
was Naught, and his way of ſpeaking 
did not ke at. all; becauſe kepd 
neither tb Rule nor Meaſure with his 
Voyce , and his ſounds were very 
harſh and unpleaſant. But when he 
| had polithed off this Rovghneſs > and 
by the help of his Twors, h _ 


A 
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lits Proppelaticn to the utgroſ Gegees 
Perfetion, he was, terred on; all 
hands, before the ——_— Fania ent. :Law- 
yers of his Standing. - -He. over-ruled 
every thing afterwards in the, Courts 
of” Judicature, and. for the. moſt part 
gained what Point ſocver he pleaſed 
there, vpon the Honour and the Ex- 
cellency of his Pleading. . 

After all this now,, can any. Man 
have the face to ſay that cheſe Praceprif 
of Aion are either unprofitable or un 
neceſſary! and. will not. the whole 
mood grant: me that it is. worth while 
to know. and obferve them.:? For, cad 
a.. Man. take too. ward pol. w:. 
Elaquem 7. 
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GH -A-P.-- Mt, 

af DireGions for Attion, to young 
x Men _ that. have. @ mind to - 
ftudy how to-ſpeak well a: 
Publick. £ 
I Writ this little Trait of -Aftion 
cv 


nally \ for young Gentlemen, that 
hemſelves either: to the: Pu-- 


ote Tt 


--.N pit or to. the Barr, 'and I come -now 
'} to ſhew them how zeceſſary. an. Ars it 
«is; but I think my ſelf oblig'd -by the 


way to. give them two Dzret3ons,. that 
nay be very ſerviceable to their, ſtudy, 
and ' make them gogd.. proficients, wath 
a little pains and exerciſe... | 
My firſ# advice then. is this; that 
'; || they begin to ſtudy it ber;mes,' and 
2 betake- themſelyes to. the prattice of it 
as often as they can conveuiently, for 
'| fear of falling ,1ato the. imperfections 
and vices of /pcaking that are here ex- 
ploded.:.It is an eake matter for them. 
| p . af. 
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at firſt to prevent an odd way” of ot 
wm and an 7 faſhioned Geſture 
betore they have taken any biaſs or 
nature- ſtands -a-bend npon't ; but when 
they have once gut an u7genteel habit 
and confirmed it by Cuſtom, and Tim 
too, It is very difficult at leaſt, nut 
to ſay impoſſible, either for rhem eve 
t wnlt4fn it againg or for me'to «1 
reach it: So that they muſt make j 
_ the buſineſs -of their youch up to years 
of deſcretion and employment. That' 
the. Time when Nature is fitteſt | to 
be: ht upon by Art 3 when iti 
:\doctble and apt to recieve” th 


 ©Imipreflions of Education. They are 
_not to'put it off to any other Agel 
wh | Nature will be ardened-. 2nd ; 


grown more inflexible. *Tis truewhen 
-they-come to Marrrity and ' Manhonn 
they will beſt know their own/Failing 
and the Imperfe&ions they labout un- 
der; but then perhaps let 'em repentÞ: 
"never ſo much on't, the misfortun 
will. be paſt Cure; or elfe jt-will h 
too late for Mey to think of refining at 
Thirty or Forty. . There's no difeifline 
can corre an- over-grown Error, 00 
recdyery of Time that is . Loſt;- and-no 
| Remedy 
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Remedy apaiclt the Rezefter. For the 
purpoſe-:- it will not be unpertinent to - 


o_ you that I have found many Moy- 
Perfons who came too late to the 


= mtockes of the: Rules' of this Art, 


lay itextremely to heart that they had 
:N not che-good fortuneto fall upowt ſoon-. 
er, in an Ape, when they might have. 
made ſome progridn it: 'Afad ove I 
knew among'the' reſt, that” had exttd- 
ordinary good natural Parts, 'and 'was 
excellently qualifi'd to ſpeak in-a Pub- 


7. Þ lick- Charaeter; bat he had never 


to an _ or Meaſure, 'either 
bes —_ ©0r Geſtu#t *'' SO "that-ab- 
he rand out his own- Faults 
at laſt by the help _ 
Friend that tavghr him chi" Ave, "he 


ach durſt-not- yet venture” upon 


- | the- matter'at char Age of: Hahir: | 
%OR fear of fofing-this ery and & he 
deſpair'd*.ever to do any good on't. . 
But certainly he-had all the reaſon in 
il the Xp ch his —_— Fl _ he 
would | never haye any /facceſs in. 
it,  thyough the - hae Viekblcd, 
berty--ahd confidence of 'his- temper 3 
and"the**/es he, ſhould have been ty'd- - 
0p: Rn not wy. have raped : 
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themwup, : asitheir 


ho are moſt in-theirſ] a / 


pes wg and - beſt in their Qpiniong ſ] | 
take care leſt they. imitate, them un 
things contrary to Art and: Reaſon. | For 
they. ought;,to examine; the, praQtice. of 
their! Parents and: Maſters, as: wells 
Won: - £ ws W987 E) this: 
. ;Speaks ad Geſture 5, as! ey are bound 
'Th- anquire: info (their ;Aforuls| and-t0 
. diſtinguiſh their horeſt: at;ons from, diſho> 
-16ff ones by the Herd rof God: and1 xhe 
«Principles. of, Matalrey 5 >With:a: defign 
to fiy the Bad-and follow: theo Gard 
Tours. Gentlemen, 'I ſay, anght to.take}- 
greatcare in this. matser,; ihecauſe Chile 
drez often imitate. thetr Farters:4n the 
| re Ke as the _ . ne jy 
1N Dg. UPOR; THE qunallty: QT! 
athens -j, Watneſs. Toes ae hiaſs 
that follow'd- his Father's: ſteps -to a 
Eault, Beg imitated; him. Jin Lys 
A 
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faſt 'and thick , one word crippling 
another. - He roſs'd np his Head, and 
turn'd buns Neck a-ckew like h:m too ; 
and walk's the. ſtreets a-trip, _ as ſoftly 
as he did, with the ſweeping train of- 
a Gown at his Heels, out of Pride, Fop- 
pery - and: Aﬀedtation : as. Archippme, 
a Poet ins thoſe-days, hit him ance in. 
the Teecthyon't. . :Scbvlars: tadced chave 
commgaly/fo great an Eſteem! and Ve- 
nerat treheir Meters, that they are 
too apt to'ddmireand-. to practicetheir 
Vices as:well :aSi their Firezes. | -So»we 
read ..that Plato's Scholans imitated his 


ers: þ CI ret R, 
- Fhus likew 


4 ed hi” apts - - 
mering. Thus. iſe: AleXKandir #hbe 
Great imitated Leonidas his Governor's 
Example, inmaking too ſwift marches, 
and in fatiguing his Army to death.ials 
noſhupon Exploit ant) Vidiory 5 and 
be could */neyer [break:'himfelt on't. 
And if = any es in +a: Unis 
verſity pens -to 'haye-an Gnpediment - 
tn I > wheet.es,'' as ihe 7d. ot a 
Burr inohis Throat,. /a«ffles thronghthbe 
Noſe, or,  pronounces ſeveral wardsand 
letters ery; unhand antely, not to'fay 
worſe you thall-find his :Papils fot a 
' m9 
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moſt part take at-him, and coritra8 
'theſame vices by ination : And why? 
 becanſe- he is: the pattern of all 'their 
Attions, Good:-or -Bad., without dis 
ftin&tion. - The fame objeQion- lays' As 
gainſt the imitation of: other Great Men 
200.3 who are not -without 'their fail-N: 
ings, 'let em be never [ſo well quali- 
fied and accompliſhed. -'-Every Man'of 
. us » has. his weak fide. As: for ins 
:Rance. - Ad. - Brifſon-'the: Preſident, ſays 
Monſicar du Vair,” was a' Man 'of ex- 
.ceent Learning and: Parts, 'and had 
the beſt Faculties inthe 'World- for 
- Elaquence 5but his Aion was naught: 
 He- ſtood 'always the Jormt' 'Poſtave'y 


_ was ferebd''and  ftiſahedlid), ww te Ho: 


his'Eyes, and fix'd 'em upon Heaven as if 
he had 'been going 'to' Prayers; 
which ſome People the did hog 
fear of being diverted! From his Buſi- 
"neſs; and 'diſturbed'in:his oney «tf 
the-yariety. of: Objefs. ' > 
And ehicrofore Toung Men would do 
well to apply themſelves as much-as 
= to the Perfett;ons of ſuch- 
Perſons -as theſe,” but for the. 
Faults they find intermixt” with their 
Good Qualities, 'they uwuſt-have _— 
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of running away with .chem too ; leſt 
they ſet np for their Action, as the 
noilie followers of Sexeca did far his Elo: 
cations He was a very brave: Man,. 
and a very Great Wit, no doubton't; 
ſo that the young people in his.days had 
good reaſon-to ſtudy -to- be Iike him, 
znd to folow-ſo fine an Example. But 
as Quintilian ſays, he had a great 
many -. good faults, and it was 'his 
agreeable ' vices they whiefly endea- 
youred to imitate, becauſe they found 
the leaſt difficulty in it, and what & 
ver was the moſt eaſiy was the . moſt 
of their' buſineſs. Beſides, ſays he 
wheti”*hey took upon then" to' 
Was be did , inſtead of doing him an-: 
Honeur' or a -piece of Juſtice, th 
did but do him a Diskindneſs, an 
defamed him with their Aﬀecationand 
oppery, There: are mazy others yet, 
now-a-days , not only among Toung 
B$xdents, « but alſo _— Men who 
are come to years of Diſcretion and 


lo Governapent, and Mer of Senſe too 
5 Ethat commit the ftme Error. They | 
i Fthiok the Yices of their Language 
vy ſufficiently warranted by the Aurho- 
4t- 
- rity 
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. rity of ſo Great'a Man aS Seneca a 
and their. Style current enough by his 
way of Wririhg. But we "muſt be 
vern'd in:this matter, as in every 
thing elſe, 'by Reaſon ; and not-be led 
away by Example. 


. 
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"CHAI 


fs S peaking 3 and, firſt of all, 
wha he Orator, .muſt ag ts 
be Heard Tritbout _ 


an1 Trouble; 


He firf t thing to be eviiidered-i in 
$ thit Treat iſe 1s Pronunciation, or . 
"Speaking, as it "regards the ati is 
©. of the Ear 3 which is called'the' Organ 
"Yof Learming, or the Senſe of Difcipline:: - 
; That is t fay : z 1t is the Hearing which 
{conveys the'frfprinciples of all Sciences 
\Yand the preceprsof all Ares to the Under- 
he aNAINGs Reta 


| Give me leave to fay then, that the 
Yor 4rors chief buſineſs ought to be to 
Weak, in his Place, fo as to be heard: 
and wnderſtood with eaſe. For if he _ 
 CAvecre» not heard it all, he'd ſpeak to 
F- purpoſe 3 ; and if he were nof well 
D heard - 
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heard, without difficulty, he'd lay un- 
der theſe two diſadvantages. The one 
is, that People would be unwilling to 
give themſelves the rrouble of hearing 
him ; forwhatever is difficult to the Ear, 
muſt needs be heard with Chagrin and 
 Impatience, becauſe it requires ſo much 
attention: And then again, the And: 

| tor that could. have the patience for aff 
while, would: without doubt be haran 
gued quite out of humour, and dif 
.couraged from hearing him out, if this 
forced attention were to hold. for ag; 
long time. The other diſadyantage 
would be this ; 'that when the Ear were 
at. fo much Pains to make out his words. 
the mind would be ſo much the leſs at 
tentive to the matter of his Diſcourſe 
which is always the beſt worth our whil 
and our hearing. | 


But to avoid both thoſe inconvenig; 
encies, he had need have a clear an 
a ſtrong Voyce-: If not to the Tamede 
grce of Perfcttion that Trachall» had 
who Qint:lian tell ns, upon Fog 

-ourts fitting. all at once 1n The 4 ” 


«5% 


Hall for the hearing of Canſes an, .: 


the diſpatch of Juſtice, was heard an 
| ut 


Ki 4 - - 
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underſtood and commended not only 
by the firſt where he pleaded, but by 


ON af!  Foxr ſuch a Yoyce at. leaſt he 


ſhould have, as wonld fill. the place 
where he ſpeaks. For, St, Auſtin very 
well obſerves, that the Yoyce ought to 
be fo lond as. to reach the fartheſt Ear 


"of the Auditory. . Some Men have ſuch 
Ja Yoyce- naturally ; others have it gy 


partly by Nature and partly by Axt ,.,as 


ilYthey perfedt the one by the. Exereice 


ofthe other ; and ſome again have it not 


"Bat all, nor know which way in the world 


to attain to't. Now he that NVatzre 


"ci hath endned with this faculty to. a de- 


"FYgrecof Eminent, has a great gift with- 


out queſtion for Speaking, 'ISin a 
fair way to make an Eloquent Man; if 


Ute do but diſcharge his own Duty and 
-<emprove ſo good a Talent to the beſt 


advantage. But on the other hand, 
if Nature has given a Man .no ſuch bleſ- 
ſing, and his Yoyce be good for nothing, 
through ſome [diſpoſition of bis"Organs , 
either of the Tongue, the Throat, the 
Breaſt-or the Lungs ; or if he have any 
notorious Zi/ping and invincible Heſs- 


© Yr ation Or Stammering in his Speech, I 


cannot adyiſe him better than Apol- 
| - S lonius 
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 Lonms, the Np Woke did thoſe Gen- 
tlemen that. would; have, learned 
Art of him. For as ſ501,as.he faw' as 

wanted; the  nathral Entowmepti ha 
were abfolitely "neteffary 20 E ke? 
| them for the work, he ronounced vu IN 
- their imcapacity,” and dechred for their 
-- ſtudying ſomething elſe; rather than 
' beaf their Brains abayt* an "eres 
ch was,not in, the Art'of Man to 


2, =» Cat. er a No nt nd 


iezch theh! "with Credit "or Shoceh, 
ant gu riſque "of forcing Watare | - 
t> the prejudiceof their Health , which 


next to their very Being was the moſt 
valuable thiag under” the'Syn, and! Po 
Sao ON wal had Fg 


{17 Uh, 10 T3 
* cry. i wh {{t? Wh 19) 


Fo us yet, if 6a hae ill the” 0- 
ther Pxrts and Powers of Oratory,” and 
wants only this one Qualification, T would 
have him "make wie” of his Talent' and 
' do 45 Tfocrates Aid under the' ſame Im- 
petfettion of Speaking, who'excelledin. 
every thing elſe but His Voyee. " I kem, 
. fayshe, inhbuy PANA THENAICON, 
rbar -my Nature was, roo Weak ans f 200 
Soft for 'A&tion,' and my Vayce two® 
| and Puny | fo 5s as. 7 Jrrrld ” anon 


= 
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ys en, bl * an Emplo 
ial —_ 4 
'oX 0 4 
"ot | poi Fe "Title \ wn % 
Batgatns, ' Covenants 'or' Eontrafts' be- © 
rwixt Man and Man ; but upon rhe'State 
of*Gheete, on the FPublick- Aﬀairs 


ny Goveftiment and of Rings." 6 ID. "Vs 

Ty KN S368 2H oM BY nt Joth1 7, 
»Y  Iithic4f Net Minr titer 'my Count © 
ry cit,” follow -'the” Exay p'e 'of that 
"e Great Orator ; and though -h& cannot 
* - D3 \* fet> 


ſet-off his Harengues with the Graces 
of Good. Speaking and Geſture, I would 


adviſe him to make a mends for that] + 


failing by Figures that adorn the Speech 
and ſoften the ſound of words ; by fine 
Turns of Expreſſion ; by the: Elegant 
number :of Oratory. and the eficate 


Cadences of his: Periods :: % £ hisl- 


Diſcourſes, like, Iſocrates's, may be a- 
greeable enough of themſelves, with- 
out Atiﬀt;on; or without being . Read 
with much Art and Study. But the 


Man, that lays under no. greater Jm-(ſ 
pediment . then of having only a 


weak Voyce, need not deſpairc, nor he 
diſcouraged from actempiin 


ing Ig, Sped 
upon Publick Occaſions, - ought to 
'do_ what he can rather to ſtrengther 
itup.and accompliſh.it for that purpoſe. 


C 


Demoſthenes did ſo, and gained has IC nt 


too. . However, Plutarch fays in his 
Life, 'that he had naturallya weak Yoyce, 
an Impediment in his Speech, a Short- 
Breath; and yet he ventured in ſpiteo 
Fart and all his failings, to ſpeak 
publickly :wice : But he was h:ſed both 
times. He adds alſo, that the  Orato 
being diſcountenanced by the bad ſuc- 
ceſs, made his Complaint to Satyrus, 


Guo witettStuSnrBiNngeaARcSSPMDSSJCECL 
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to this Effet : That he took more pains 
than any Orator of 'em all, and cotld 
never yet pleaſe people... Why, ſays Sa- 
zyrue, take no thought, Man : I'll mend 
that matter preſently, I warrant you. 
Upon this he,_made him repeat ſome 
Verſes out of Euripides, or . Sophocley ; 


sf which he.did; you muſt think, with a 


very :/{ Grace. But when he had made 
ſuch ſtuffon't; Saryrus ſaid the ſame YVer- 
ſes after him :- and he gave them ſuch 
| an Air in the Repetition 3 Spake them 

with an Accent anda Geſture to ſuitable 
to the Subjeft, that Demoſthenes himſelf 


bf! thought them quire another thing, and | 


diſcovered his own Failing and Infir- 
, - Ennomus and Andronicw, two 
Great Maſters of Rhetorick, gave De- 


moſthenes the ſame Advice too, and the 


th fame Encouragement 3 and after that, 


he fell upoh the Study of this Arr of 
Speck and. Geſture with the utmoſt 
Application and Eagerneſs. Well then! 
And what came on't at laſt * Why, firſt 
he built ppc Cloſet uuder-ground, 


and then h&went down thither eyery 


day to preftget” his Voyre and manage his 
Body." He would often ſtay there 
two or three months together a-poring 

D 4 upon 
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upon this Study : and he would ſhave his 
Head half-way on pirpaſe,hon he had 
mind to go abroad eitherupon Buſineſ 
or Diverſion, that he might not appear 
in the Condition and Dreſs he vras in 
there. There did he. exerciſe himſelf 
- with no little Conrention and Force, up- 
an {peaking what he had read and what 
he had got by Heart, with a, Logd Voyce. 
So that . his Organs open'd, by degrees, 
and: his, Ycyce clear'd-up very ſenſibly 

d grew ſtronger every day than 0- 
cher Bur he. had many other great 
difficulties to encounter yet beſides rhis. 
His Tongue was fo Graſs, at he 
not ſpeak his. words Plain and D 
nor pronounce ſome Letters ay 
the (RYin particular:Which made 

le fay in a oke , that he kne\ 
Jo muchas hoy to protionnce” the firſt 
Letter. of the name of his Arr. He 
was Io ſhort-winded,-1n the next place, 
that hecauld ſpeak but a very few words 
eogether without taking his breath up- 
ont; which was a , Reſfy.and; a-Droker- 
winded kiad of Pronugtiatien. The 
great noiſe of Aſſemblies before which 
he was to ſpeak, was another difficul- 
ty he Þ-? © Urmount. But for = 
Eni1s 


us 


x 
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Peo- 


1ew not i] 


pe 10 nd Ct are, ,. 

| this, he: fonnd ont away.to- overcome 
e his eyery- one: 0f+hefe obſtrubtiors. iFirſt; 
ada he-cure&the?. proſſreſs.) ofl his Tongue by 
nebF putting; Pebble-ſtones in his» fourth that 
pearſ he pick"t-up ont of the puny Stream 
S Inf which was a very troubleſome experi- 
welt ment. to | him, ' and (hindered his Speech 
-| mightily at firſt; but afterwarids;,when 
he came to practice without Pebbles Jn 
his Mouth, he found the good effets of 
it in the Liberty of his Toxge and the 
Facility of Speaking. He brake himſelf 
of breathing-ſhort, in the next place, 

by nunring. «p- hill and .repeating; over - 
certain # ar, or ſome Sentences of his, 
Haranenes that-he had by' Heart, bolt 
opt as he went; which ſtrengthen- 
Lung: and made him long-winded. 

And laſt, of all,hhe conquer'd- the ef 4- 
mour of Aſſemblies, by zgoing- now.and 
then- to the Sea-ſhore, when it was moſt 
ch troubled, boyſterous, and roaring at 
Ce, | Full-Sea ;, ſaying off ſome or other. of 
rds} his Orations there aloud, and-ſtrivigg to 
UP-F raiſes his#oyce ; above the murmauring 
| I the Waves: ,cS0 L that, 1n fine, 
f matte himſelf. abſolute - Maſter: of 
ich Speakin -Y And-for Geſture, - he took this 
ul- method, after he was Ly inſtructed 
2 in 


in” the: Preceprs and Exercice: of it: He 

had ia .great vm, F os made him; 
where he might ſee all his Shapes at ones 
in. full Properrion and' Py andy £ 
know how to corre& every. Motion or 

Poſture of his Body, which -tranſgreſs'd 
the Rules of ' Art that: his. Maſters had} 
taught him, -by the help of ſo' Juſt a 
Reflexion. By ithis means, he.. becamt 
at - laſt' one of the. Beſt Speakers of the 
Age he liv'd in, for Aon as well as 
for all thEther parts of Oratory. . Well 
then Gentlemen!) Imitate. Demoſthenes , 
towards the-accampliſhing of this work. /e 
Dd'but--give-your! ſelves/o © much tro 
He as the thing will require, and'your 
Nature will eaſily bear up to't, and'Pl 


warrant the reſt, both for Succeſs and] tl 


Applauſe. '*Twill -make. you as goodfj ©: 
Orators-as the heſt Favonriteof them all # 
at the Bart! ; £13 Fond 


a 


Have you a weak voyte then ? Make 
it your buſineſs fo fortifie it as much 
as poſſible. Whatever you Read or get 
off=-Book, F| ak it out a lond,/e F: 1 


Y Y 4 


your own by-Pronunciativn. This Ex- 
ercice; if it. be moderate, ee 6 omy- 
for your health ; "but you” mult. have'a 

| | . ſTpecial 


ſpecia} care at firſt not to 
Voyce: And: | 


the 


« 


ent for your Con> - 
0...dangerous' for your -: 
##g; you may then very: - 
thecondut of mandg> 


V6 At red 


| | 4. dn... & 
ing it as. St, Arhrole, did ;, who, &. 
Arſtin tells us, uſed to read low down 
to; himſelf to. preſerye his voyce, . be-f 
cauſe he” knew. well eoukts If Tt: hat 
been, ſpent '1n his provere.. readings, it 
would have failed him_upon - his Pub-J 
lick Performances, However, . In” the 
mcan time, you would- do..welt -to'be 
tnrning over- a_,Leaf naw and then, 
and Readiro lome Pares a-loft,"'to try 
your ſtrength, .and.to keep, up the vi 
geur of your VOyce.-.. AER 


$ faplter in your Speech? 


matter to_ avoid. this fault of: 

ing in ſame. caſes, ! as upen fet forms 0l 
Stating or - Phraſes#hat you commont) 
make uſe of 2 Why*then, if” you car 
got atherwiſe brinf; your befint{F abou 


25*tis inipofſiblefor ſome' Sexrrering Peg- 


down | ple to do't;; it is birt changing the Over 
' bf of thewords;iiiſertibgs ſmooth Particle 


hatbr two, and puttitiga Symon word in 
s, ith here and there for that which 'made you 
Pub-J fablter';, and; you'll gain yoarpoint with 
oy the greateſt facility imaginable: © , - - 


en, If you cannat pronoumce*the' Lerrer 
try] (R ), after all | the' pains 'yon have 
v4] takento maſter thEweakne(s, and think 
it ia vain toattemptit againit'a narril 
3xcapacity,you are not to givet over yet 
for an ;mpoſſivility, but touſe all means 
within'the power of Netureand of Arr, 
to-*corre@ the - Error*antd conquer the 
Difficulty. For althongl'th&4:henians, 
vel that- had ſo Vice and” Delicare an Ear, 
nay could endure this Imperfe&ion in Alc;- 
"off 6:4dex, it was <ither out of the fond 
8 Aﬀe&ion and Favour they hid forhhisper+ 
fixJ-ſon, or becauſe he had ſome other 
Charms in his Pronunciation to make 
amends for't, and they thought that 
| it gave @ certain Natural Grace and ' 
iy AttraQtion to whatſoever he faid. ' But 
if Sfainmering' be*a vice for- allithat', 
whiclfvery 'much'offends the Ear, ren- 
1s thiExpreſſion often* Anibiguons 6 
"NaN the 


- the underſtanding, and is..made thera; 
ſubje& of Railery and Ridicule, (as thellpf 
Ports of thoſe: days give us. to, underfſthe 
ſtand it-was laugh'dat in the Thearre dffly; 
Athens :) we ought to endeayour the 
corre&tion of-it for our own Intereſt 

and need not deſpaire either of Power 
or Capacity to do it, by good InſtruQi- 
on and: conſtant PraQice. . Thus. De- 
moſthenes induſtriouſly refined his Pro-fſ; 
nunciation of the (R ), and. thus may 

as well perfe&t yours too. if you 
pleaſe. And it this do not come up to your 
Poyat of pronouncing thar Letrerround- ſj 
ly, with the utmoſt Liberty and yolu; 
bility in the World ; provided yet that: 
you do but pronounce it :ndifferently 
well, in ſome degree only of PerfeQion,fl in 
it - will be ſufficient perhaps. to eſtaby 
lih you a Reputation of having: the 
Gruceon'tamong ſome or other ol your 
Flearers. - v ol 


There are ſome perſons agaln that are 
affected with another vice, which thel- 
Greek Rhetoricians call Plateafas'; 1 hatÞ 1 
is to ſay ; a Broad way of Speaking withY us: 
the month wide open, and of . 


ing out a great ſound, but nothing 
. con» 


S LneBlof it { :Taſomuch:. that; a Man may hear _ 
derfithem -a- great way 'off. with eaſe, but 
re ffunderſtand 'no. more-- of their. Bawling 
than of the: Bruit of Wild Beaſts. Now 
reltthis is not Nature's Fault, but a Vice 
Tof meer Aﬀettation' and” Concert., For- 
theſe noiſy People affeQt to: ſpeak oper-* 
"| mouth; _and -phancy that this; thander- 
ing Clart of theirs gives Power and 
Majeſty to their Speech : Butz onthe 
contrary,  'tis this deprives it of it's - 
greateſt Virtue and Perfetion, which 
is to be well Heard every word on't, _ 
and well wnderftood inall it's Parts. Be- 
J ſides. that it robs-it of it's very Being 
a Speech'too ;; for: there's not a Word 
in it, but only an [narticulate Huddle of 
Sound and Yoyce. And where's the E- 
locution -of - unintelligible 'Grbberidge ? 
We muſt * therefore take care to-avoid .: 
4 this way. of Speaking that renders a 
by Diſcourſ? as contemptible- to the hear- 
rel izrg as it is Unprofitable' to the Under- 
nel ftanding. ' For five or | ſix Words pro- + 
ay nounced O'this faſhion muſt needs make. . 
wy us loſe the Sexſe of a whole Sentence, and 
many” Sextences {0 ;!1 Spoken and fo ill 
Heard 'muſt needs endanger the Under- 
ſtanding 


FE SS 
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ſtanding of-a whole Diſcourſe 2 So thata 
Mih' can 'carry: nothingaway with hit 
_ Either of #ei#"'of of perfe22,” from (ſuch 

a Clamorous'/H#rangye! and fo Clownith 
a piece of | Jargon. - * *3* 711200 


There's another vice of - Speaking. yet 
quite contrary to- the former, which 
the' Grecians - have called Celoſtomy. 
It-conſiſts in -/ambling, when.'a Man 
does not open his mouth wide enorgh 
for his Words. He makes a confounded 
noiſe rumbling about; the Roof of his 
Mouth, as if he were ſpeaking out of a 
Cave 'or a Chura,' but hardly ever-ſends 
forth one ' diſtintt Sonnd all the while 
on this ſidethis Teeth, or conveys "you 
one Articulate Word farther than his 
Lips: And this hollow- way of Speaking 
is no leſs troubleſome. and-difagreea- 
ble than that above: mention'd-;;; '. 


I am'now to- advance only two word; 
more upon the Orarors Care to be Heard 
and UVnderſtood without, difficulty«...Firft, 
there are two: things requiſite-to. 
fie a Man for. this Work: ;Thdtas;:a 
very Diſtint and Articalate Kayse5:and 
avery Strong and & Rr (aps; 3 

ut 


- 
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but the” former is the, more'important 
and neceſlary of the Two. For a Man 
that has only an ind:fferent Vayce, if his 
Proninciation be but Diffine, (he ſhall 
be underſtood with far more eaſe than 
another that has a ſtronger and more 
Audible Faculty of Sveaking, but does 
not articulate his words ſo well. © For 
the purpoſe, I have the Honowr'to be 
acquainted with a\'Worrhy Perſon of + 
bout Threeſcoreyears of Age or upwards, ”. 
that ſpeaks in a Publick Character 
and though he always had but a very 
mgan Voyce, yet becauſe he pronounces 
Words.ſo. d:in#1ly, without loſing 
the Sound of a Syllable, es always Heard 
with Admiration, and «nderſtood with - 
the greateſt facility in Nature : And. 
that to this day too, unleſs his Organs 
have failed him very much within. 
theſe few. years, and be grown too 
weak for an Auditory, through the 
Infirmities of Old Age. Secondly, + 
the next thing required is an Audible 
and a' frong Voyce , and -we muſt nut 
think to acquire it a!l on a ſudden nei- 
ther by main ſtrength or intemperate . 
violences: upon Natxre, but: to. come 
to't by degrees. For ſo the Yoyce which - 


—_— 


at firſt was Fair, Low, or Weak, will 
become Loxder 'Þylittle and little, and 
grow Stronger inſenſibly, by accuſtom- 
ing our ſelves to the moderate exerci- 
ſes of Arr ; withoutdoing any prejudice 
either to the Breaſ# or the Lings. By 
this means, in ſhort, a Man may bring 
his Yoyce at laſt to that Pitch of Per- 
fe&tion; which he never thonght him- 
{lf able to Accompliſh. 
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, By The way to be Heard” ms 


rin ; 
um- ji75 ito. | 
TT. is not hk for the Orator to 
be Heard only without difficulty and 
pain, ut he muſtendeavour to _ exrd 
, if! .with Pleaſure and De- 
lh. ind therefore, you 
| it your main $#ſweſs, it 
to render your Yoyce a 
and Agrecable 
So that. if. ; you be 
any 


Obſtreperoxs. Voyce, .you muſt enquire in- 
| ” RC" Es: ad if 
pus. find it comes only froman Ill Ha- 
bit. we you have gots or ſo; you ought to. 
up. a: reſolution: of anprattifing It - 
\ FY 2s agg Not paſible, and, of eps up 
a Conmer-Cuſtom a {. it, : of better 
Service and SatisfaQtion-to the Publick. 
But if you. diſcover. that. it tug mon 
J1+Þ 


7 


68 "Phe vo 
from ſome tural Indijpeſirion of your 
Boy and the Organs of your Yoyce, youl © 
mult theh try to recover it, as well by 
ſobriety and = Ferimen according to 
the Adviceof your Phyſicianc,as by care- 
fuland cobtant exercice. /Asifar 74m 

. perance and frermuney'  1Tleave it to 
the Doftors'; ,3 but the rites haveob- 
ſerved the morning for exercice, and 
adviſed it for the” beſt time when 

"theOrg mms of the Body are leaſt emli 
raed and obſtrutte Bot "that 
. of © Softeriir 

Y Promwniciation” be' as 


9 uy ſtry-andE re?! | 
. the Exainij plebf Catr,"! 


For jog oo yy it ks: Ges 
' had at firft _ Ve Rude and 
yours ah: ed Nee 
but by fa 
to ''ſo'- Neth opt 
that he charmed the yo | 
eft- Sounds and a. moſt Pre nl p. 
mony. In fme, you'mult endeayonr to 
give your Yeyce ſach-a Syorhneſs,. hit 
the: Turns, the Tones and ae How 
ſures of it may'/plexſe the ZaribÞ 
Auditor, though he underſtand 1 ing 
atall cither of your Gengnare Fo the 
. RE Wo 
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Subjet of your, Diſeourſe : : AS P»:lo- 
721; tells us 'of Ihaverings the So ht 
ang wy AY the Phenician, that thoſe 
q$ who knew nothing of the 


CLP Vo: took great.” elight yet 


to hear Yom Jeclame'in Greek, their Pe- 
rio; were fo Smooth and their Caderic &5 
ſo Delicate. 


In the: next FT Y 100.6 5 


ſhun that reigning Vicean 
ple;of Coughing and Spitring Foy, while 


they are '4' Speaking, Which, WY, 


interrupts the Pronunciations, ad, SC 
en Tenet and* d a reeab' e 


Eyes and the ' Ears of the, 


Fr ones "Butthar. it is fot. TONS 
able *to avoid” "this vice, on the one 
© band; and that it is for the moſt part 
2 effect Mahar an il Cyſtors than of 


neceſſity.) atlire, on the other; is as 


Plain'as experience can make it, op 


moſt Mett refrain from it; And I kng' 

a Divine that, never Conghs nor Spit 
the Pulpit, when he hasgot the greate 
Cold in his Head ; 'tis no matter whe- 
ther he comes to have this Condu by 
long Praice, or whether it be the- 
Heat-of his At;on which ſtops the De- 


fuxion- 


- 
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fluxion of Rheum for thattime. How. 
ever, I mean yet that you are to do .ng 
more than you can toavaid Hawking and 
Spawling ; for ſome Peopleare fo troubled il !* 
with Phlegmand Tifck at certain Times 
and Seaſons of the year,that it isimpoſli- 
ble for them to abſtain wholly from one 
or t'other in their Preaching : but they 
ought to do, as much. as” they carat R 
leaſt towards the'correQing of ſo Un» a 
mannerly a Vice, if they have any va- 
lue for a decent : way . of Speaking, or 
would make the Pronunciation agreea- h: 


bo 
,4 
” "8 


ble to their Hearers. But as 'to the * 
matter of Coughing, it was in. Faſhion. It 6 
former days; and there have been © 
Preachers formerly io extravagant as to ., 
affett it fora thing that added Grace and -- 
Gravity to their: Diſcourſe. As for ex-Wl T7 
ample. Oliver Maillard, in.one of his 2 
Sermons he made at Bruges in the-Tear < 
Fifteen Hundred , mark'd_ the Places k 
and Parayraphs of .his Diſcourſe with a b 
| Hem, Hem, Hem, where he had ade-YI . 
ſign to Cough upor't ; asit may be ſeen} , 
at this Day in Print. AR 6 
rm h 


ASSES | | 
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cording to the diverſity of the Subjet; 


% | A 
> --* > 
+ 


ety. This-; Mm | 
Speakers, and I cannvt . but take notice 
on't. There's hardly a good Yoyce to 
be found among Men, that fills the Ear 
well, which has not ſomething. agreea- 
ble in't,. let them manage it never -{6- 
much without zeaſure: But” it would 
be infinitely more pleaſing, if they knew | 
| howto give it the juſt Turns a «© - > 

| aria” | 
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Variation ſuttable to Subjets and Paſſions, 
Beſides that, ſuch Yoyces,- which are {6 
fine, and yet ſo I. governed, are very 
rare . and;uncommon : - But for ordinary 
ones that are common ' enough in the. 
World, this Vice renders them 4diſa-/ 
greeable to all Intentsand Purpoſes. © 


- \ To paſs on further then. 1 fay that 
this ſtiff an;formucy, of the Poyce, is not/ 
only unplealzat to the*Ear, but'pre- 

judices. the D:/cour/e it ſelf-extremely 

too,, and diſappoints the effect it ſhould 
have npon the Hearers, for two reaſons. 

The ove is, that an 84ual way 'of Speak- 

ing, When the Pronunciation is all of a 

piece and every where upon the Plow 

Sound, renders all the Parts of the 

unjuſt Its 


Speech equal too upon a very 


vel ;,- for it takes away all .pawer trom F for 
that. whichrhas the greateſt ſtrength of F ſom 
Argument. ia the reaſoning part,. and' hari 
all . Zufre from that , which has "the on y 
reateſt ſplendor of ornament in the If ter 
fg ve partof a Diſcourſe, through-Þ to n 
the. whole Work : So that, 1a ſhort, I In t 
| 5 which ought to ſtrike the Paſſions U how 
molt, . moves them not at all in effe&t; to { 
becauſe it is ſpoken all alike fo,” and flab-, FF cre 


| bered 
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bered over- without any diſtin#ion or 
variety. The other, that there is no- 
thing lulls us « Sleep ſooner, nothing 
ſo dull and heavy as a long Diſcourle 
without ever turning the Tope or chang» 
ing a:Note for't : and there are many 
Perſons, -although they ſhould fix never 
ſo ſtedfaſtly upon ſuch ;a Speaker and 


| reſolve to hear him with the utmoſt 
2tY regard and attention, would not. be 


e- fl able yet to hold up their Eyes.'till | he 
ly BY had balf-done, upon this deficiency of 
d NN his Pronunciation.' And. yet, for all 
s. | this, dorotony is not only a common. 
t- f vice, but almoſt »niverſal too among 


publick Orators. 1 was ſubje@ to't my 
ſelf, at firſt,-as well as orher en ; and 
1 cannot , imagine how. any.body could . 
endurecto give me the hearing upon't; 
for my Delivery then was 10 trouble- 
ſome .and difagreeable, that I could 
hardly reconc:lt 1t to my own Ears: Up» 
on which, I bethought my ſelf ever af- 
ter. of varying my : Yoyce ſeveral ways 
to make it lefS «n:form, and. uygrateful. 


In the firſt place, I began te conſider 
how «this vicious way of Speaking came 
to ſuch a height among Men, and 
crept up ſo much into Faſhion and 

E -  Diſew- 


Diſcipline, ſome 'people' running cave 
leſly into it, 'without ever giving them- 
ſelves leave to rh;nk, and others know-E[ 
ing -yery well it 'Is vic:9#-, but' haye 
.much a do to-refdrm it 7 'andÞ conld' find 
no other caufe of it atclaſt; but ha 
Fancation. For they that teach-Chzlarmn 
to read, learn 'em-an ill cuſtom of pm- 
nouncing - every word a like, in' 
fame Carr and Tore; the fault of moſ 
'School-miſtreſſes*'- And when theſe Chil 
'2rer again advance into Grammanid 
'Rherorick; ? they fall- perhaps into -u« 
better hands,of Maſters thatteach then 
their Rudiments in the:fame meaſure 
'and method; without ever taking.c re 
fo corret the" i habit of '' Speeking 
Wy. 'have: got; | but' yather giving 
int d they read'« 
"pronouncing every wor Ey read 'Qt 
Fay of book. with the ſame py ons l 
"quite anorher rone' than whatwe ſell 
.our daily Diſconrſe and' Commion'iCo. 
erſation} then inſtritine Tour hin'theſſ 
 U%griatram of the ye" for publiok bu 
\inefs ;' how they onght' to proportion 
and adjuſt their 'Pronenciation 'npon ej 
yery-prniidto' (when they come" t 
make Perokes) to the Grelept ofoing 
Ty 7; 


a bud example -theniſebues''Þ the 
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ws 1ud;cnce and the multitude .of their 
el-E 4:d;rors. Upon this, I reſolved to 
on-Y be governed by berrer Maſters, and to 
avey make Nature and Reaſon my Guides : 
findY 2nd they. muſf be your Aſter? too, 
vay take my word for't, if you would do 
aral any good in this Arr. | 


K0- 
Nature it ſelf tells us that we ought 
nouy to pronounce our ſelves otherwiſe when 
wy we ſpeak of Melancholy and Mourn- 
full Things, then we ſhould do a_ Mer- 


"WH ry-1:aking upon Joy or Pleafantry ; 
nem Famer” when ao reprove veopile thy 
ſure} committing ſome” Great Crime or 0- 
ary ther, than when we are a comfort; 
Wh them that are.in Affliction 1 47 Axio 
6h when we ;xzphraid a Man with wand Gags 
"OF then when we would ak Pardon for 
"OF our own 3.- otherwiſe again, when we 
any threaten ; otherwiſe, when we promiſe, 
uy or pray .athing and humbly beg the fa- 
my -vour ;, otherwiſey'when We .arein a good 
ay humour, . the Paſſions calm, and the 
ny 1d ſerene z and rao {+ when ;we 
| Choler and 
ney ill Nature. This variation is ſo.natu- 
"1 :4r4{.to.us, that if we ſhould hear rwo 
hell terſons Saranguing both. together in a 
| | 2 


"0 


are upon the tranſports © 


Lan« 
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Language we did not underſtand at all, 
the one in Anger, and tother in fear, 
one of them ' ſpeaking with joy, atid r'«- 
ther , with ſorrow: We might eaſily 
. diftinguiſh "the : <q of the oe. from 
; The other, not only by their .couvtengnce 
. and their geſture,” but by the different 
Tone . and Cadence.: of- the FYoyce. . So 
. "that the pronunc:ation ought. to be natw- 
ral, _and,we mnſt'do as Nature diftates: 
For the:nearer it comes .upto Nature 
the more perfett it-1s ; and the further 
--off from it, the more vicious. The 
\ Jeſs affeFed, ſtill the better; for a n 
tural variation is beſt. The only waz 
--then to get rhis knack of varying thell 
'Yoyce, is to make your own reflections 
- upon common Char, and to take notice 
of any ordinary or gr either i 
'Town Or in Table-Talk. You are like 
- wiſe to mind how S 266 Speak your fel 
when you are in Company; what' 
' Woman ſaysin a Paſſion for an injur) 
done her, and how ſhe pronounces u] 
'on the loſs of her dear H«sbandor he 
Child. And when you have made thek 
private Obſeryations, you muſt endea 
vour to expreſs your ſelf -after th 
fame manner npon the like occaſion 
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- Þ in-p-blick ;-only you would do well to | 
; all, I diſtinguiſh bpon the place, how much * 
more axdible your Yoyce ought to be for 
1 r'6-f the Courr or aChurch, than for a private 
afily Chamber. - Our-beſt Actors change their 
rom | Yoyce thus,-according to the different 
ence} quality of perſons and the diverſity .of 
rent Subjetts 5 'and they ſpeak as: naturally 
' Soff upon the S:ave, and in the 'fame Tone 
too, as they would. do in a familiar 
i Club-room ;, faving that they are oblig- 
ed to accent their words louder there, 
and to don gnp the force and vehe- 
mence of their Yoyce to the* vaſtnefs 
of a Theatre. | 


As for Reaſon , it teaches us, in the 
firſt place, that God Almighty hath- 
bleſſed Vs with the faculty of Speech 
above *all *orher Creatures, and given ns 
words for tlie interpretation . of our 
Thoughts and the Mirrour or refle&tion 
of our paſſions : So that we are under 
the greateſt duty both to him and our 
ſelves, to ſet forth the naked truth of » 
things, and to expreſs the different 0- 
perations and ſentiments of onr Souls, 
ingenuouſly, by the different Accents and 
Turns of our Yoyce, for the railing of 
| | = © | the 
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the like Paſſions and Opinions in choſe 
that hear us. But it ſhews us alſo, in 
the ſecond place, that as God in the 
Creation of the World, in general, di- 
vided it into ſo- many ſeveral ſhapes and 
forms and' figures in the viſible Order 
: and Harmony we admire now ;. with- 
out which, it would have been but a 
confus'd Chaos ſtill and an indigeſted 
Lump, and as in the production of 
our humane boay, in particular, he made 
it up of {6 many: different parts and 
particles, members of Life and A- 
01.5 without which, it would only have 
been a monſtrous. dull maſs of Fleſh': 
So ought we: to make uſe of variety 
to enliven.' the . matter of our publick 
Diſcourſes; not only. by Invention, 
Dipoiom and Elocution ; but as well 
allo by the Powers of pronunciation and 
fpeaking- | aw? 4 


Now if we would: poliſh and: refine 
our Speech, and ſet-off our, pronuncia- 
rtiou with ſo much Grace wid Agreea- 
bleneſs, that it ſhould oblige the bearer), 
even under the greateſt prejudices and 
diſguſts, to. recolle& their artention 
to 1t with Reliſh and. Delight ; i 

muſt 


A 
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hoſe muſt vary the Yoyce as often as it” lays 
Inf in our power. All the difficulty there- 
the fore that remains, is to know how to 
dF do't ; and to do it well to the *purpoſe 
and too : Which I am nw going to remar 


- 


der} into the beſt Rules I, can; | 
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General Rules for 1he variation 


of the Voyce. - 


| S the Body has three dimenſions: 
for it's Length,. Breadth a 

Ti feces ;. ſo the Koyce has three prin- 
cipal differences,. of Highneſs or Lows 
neſs, of . Vehemence. or. meſes, ang of 
Swiftneſs OC. Slowneſs... The Orators bu- 
ſineſs is to:keep up a.juſt. meaſure inall 
theſe. diſtin&tions, and to obſerve that 
variety,, throughout the whole Speech, 
which we. have aſſerted for ſo neceſlary 
a. Virtue, ; 


But the chief thing will be to maintain 

a true mediumof the'YVoice, becauſe both 
the exrremes of it are vicionsand diſagree» 
atle. And therefore, firſt, with a re- 
zard to the height of it, we. muſt have 
a: care. of raiſing it always to the high- 
eſt - Nete it can reach, on the one hand, 
or 


Of! 
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or of debaſing it always to the /owſf 
it will go, on the other': For to ſfrem 
it up always 'to ſuch an extraordinary 
height, would: not be- to Preach or to 
Plead, but to make a noiſe , like Hoſe 
loud-tongued Orators in the time of Tul- 
ly, whom he compares to Cripples that 
got a Horſe-bxck Hecauſe they could 
not walk"z foot : They made: a bans, 

becanſe they- knew not how to Speak, = 
And- as he did ' himſelf too, before he > 
was: better inſtraced inthss Art by the * 
Skillfuleſt 2ſaftersz' forcing his' Yoyet 


oft up to the harſheſt accents 3nd the *$ 
_ : ob 


ftreperous heights.” For, over © 
and above the indecency andungentcel» * 


neſs-of Clamour and Noiſe, 1t very 


mucly offends the Throar of the Spedker 


to # Hoarſeneſs, and? the* Pars: of the * 


Heaver 't6 ah averſion; +. To ſink the 
Voyce- ikewiſe, on the contrary, into...” - 
the loweſ} baſe, and keep it always in 
the ſerie tone} would be tomutter rather 
than to Speak 3 and it would niake'a ve- 
ry ſlent meeting, 'where-a' Man could 


not -he- heard at all; or. be. heard: but by 


a very-few-people3iand-the reſt of the 

Auditors —_ go away as they came, 

not oflh wor the wiſer for him. Mar- 
"e- 


E.:g-.: | 6485 -- 


Lianhs Cpells is, mightily. miſtaken. in 
this Paint; or elſe he explains: liimſelf 


very ill, when he ſays. that the Oraror i 


to ſet his Kayce to. the beſt of his 
Ear, by-reading to: himſelf Jaw 
before he pleads in;publick,. and to 
it rather with a ow murmu? than a lod 
noiſe in his Chamber, that he. may- be 
able. to ſpeak with the: ſame-'Yoyce and 
tlie ſame Tore in Conrt': For low could: 
be be heard lit aGreat Aſſembly, T' would: 
fair. know, with-a low mmrmering Voycr! 
There's no Conſort or. Muſick without 
keeping a.mear betwixt. high and low, 
muttering and. making a #0fe. 4 


.- Secondly, For the. vehemence of. the 
Foyce th. the-next/place.z..a+ Man. mul 
mot force it 'upon/every tura to the - 
Extremity. || For he would. not be gble: 
to hold it-long-up to this v:olence,, til 
it -would: fail him all o'the. ſudden; 
like the Strings of a Mufical Inſtrument, 
that:break when they are. wound: up 4 
Pin too high.. In this caſe,.. ke. mould 
either have the ſame fortpyne-with 4- 
drian the Phenician, that Philoftraw 
fpeaks of, who- ſuffered biaaſe Myer 


trauſported. into ſuch a Tragical. Fir of 


Speaking, 


ate, 
begin 


ys 3; ns win, AY ws tak wed cw. tens Ws Foo 
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eakings. ;that_:he-Joſt , his Yoyce in. a 
a omen and BASE of. his on to hold - 
his Tenge y. ax, td ,, mourn. 1 — 
7 Faint and 10 Lows \ ſ: pple coll e. 
F hardly hear him and eppcn.y 
ſtand ay faid :. Or elſe, he wo 
run the. r;{qze., of + | asf | 
of-- Pliny Funior:,,, bo. be ne . 
ſtreined himſelf wi 
his Rehearſals, vomited, roy 
So that his Maſter was forc'd. oy 
him that png be _ jw <p 
made him take .a ſho 
for -the*Recoyery, 1 his Feb. 
Canntry-retirement and gj ys 
him quickly to rights : but, | 
return, he fell 'a Rehearſmng aga peek 


. the ſame vehemence,. and reli eſed.iato ; 
the. {ame AR. and der worſe - 
 than-over.;; hg. 


A. Man of a #4 ninth,” bi andin 
a , 


Tears eſpecially, onght to beware of th 


lntemper ance, for of falligg into - 

King. Attal us'S; misfortune: . He; : Made - 
— once at: Fhebes, -in, A. Py N 

A 3 and wry? £ 

it into.an-4# run r-hi oy 

zyneſs- and. ola At ; -he- was = n 
| peec 1- 
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motion” Or ap] 


"rig home. to his Lodging : 


$14 he. .Died:*, On the* other: haad:; 
Procer oughy not.'to- be too Remif; 
Tele ier in his . Alton, nor «too - Mctd- 


fot Veyce argnes.an Infirmity, and too 

muchn7dz yh: 

Ns SEN Peck, becauſe a diſpaſſionare 
Sewn ifs no' body's Afﬀettions a 

" pit a 


Jar: . 


"Thirdly; As to the 'Smiftneſs and - ve- 
lnbitiry of the Orator' Ss 'Yoyce, he ought 
to--moderate it in ſuch a manner as: to 
. vyoid all | precipitation ; 5 the viceof Hates 

Ts, which made. An renſftus fay onee in 
Ral!t Wet muſt by # Spoke put in our 
Hit s Speech, .comparing_- his- Diſ- 
, courſe” for its rapidity to a Flying-Coach 
vpon the deſcent of I ſteep: Hill or 
othet: :* We -put +Spokes is it's: heels 
then, for feir of rn:ning down tos-faſt, 


us» 


* 2s :Fpe echleſs all on a ſoddeay wleboie thy 

PN... e' of--Zifr in; 
{© that he was forced to, be car». 
: But a little- 
.whil e after, he.was.'condu@ed-: from | 
"thence. to his* Palace at: Perpamns,. and : 


For- ſitch*a--ſoft 'reſolntion of 
deſtroys the Energy and. 


ye anne Story and ordina-- 


" atd of trembling « or- overturning upen | 


Þ vs.+ This was Scrapion's weak-ſide alſo, + 


of whom Zxcil:s wrote thus to Seneca, _ 


IJ that hn chal exceeding faſt and 'rhick, . 


one . word npon the. neck. of -another-; 


infomuch that one ſingle Tongue ſeem'd 
{ inſufficient to expreſs the vaſt multitude 


and hurry of his Thoughts,lamuchdid. the 

Fruit fulneſs of - his -phancy precipitate his 

Pronunciation. i But this is a vzcions way 

of Speaking in- ſeverak refpeas.... For 

ſuch an- extravagant volub;lity is.cither 

the fault of a School-boy, that, ta ſhew 

you-howijperfe&t hehas conr!d his: Leſſon, - 
gabbles it-off as faſt--as this Tongue can 
go, ina hurry.z' or,.the facult of a 
Mantebanck- Doftor - that would ; +58 a 

Crowd abouthis: Stage by rapid Clack and 

Non-ſenſer;: Not; the buſineſs, of: a Man 
of Hnent;:0r>iElaquence-that ; addreſles 
himſelf upona'Graye, Solemy and.Nq- 
'blo SubjeQ:*+:; It: is. 45! wngentee! jor. 
Gentleman to-tran{port himſelfintgſu 

2: Rant -of *Fabbering: in. -his Diſcourſe, 
as- to-run himſelf out of Breath i about 


[the Sergets, which'is only fit.for, Foor- 
"men and Fools: + A Man .of Senſe. and 


Breeding ſpeaks no faſter han. heWalks, 

and eminds his words as well as his Steps 
=. 
tne 


| keepingan ever pace both ja.the one 


#* 
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A the other Av Seneca ſays, Tully did in 


his Orations. - But however, a Man 
that labours under this vzce. of Fabber- 
3ng In his Speech, will perhaps be ad- 
mired yet by ſome or other for his 
Fluency. For, as St. Ferom obſerves, 
after St. Gregory Nazianzen his Maſter, 
there's nothing ſo eafie as for an Jen 
rant Fellow to make himſelf LJ 
and to win the Eſteem of the 3 @,bys 
Rally of Words and a jabbering volubility 
of the Torgxe. But then all the vulgar 
Reputation he'll get by't, will not 
him long ;, and the charaQter will not 
 weare-out his Life : For his fluency of 
Speaking will neither do any honour to 
his Writings, nor to his- Memory : So 
that when either he comes to Wr:ce or 
' to Die," the credit ont is'quite- loſt for 
ever. © For the purpoſe, Tacitus fays 
'of Haterins above mentioned ; that 
© He was famous for Eloquence in his 
© Life-time ; but the Works he left be- 
"© bind him, had not the ſame approba- 
'©tion-and: applauſe-: And as he ſhew!d 
"© more of Fire then of Sr«dy, 'and more 
'© of Fluency than of Ar: ; 10 that Fire 
*was extinguifſh'd with him, andinever 
.-* ont. liv'd his Speeches nor. paſſed _ | 
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* his Wrirings.. Whereas the Labours 
and Meditations of other Men keep up- 

© the ſame Spiric ſtill aſter their Dearth 

. and preſerve. - their. Memories for 

* ever. 


This. vice is not only, very unbe- 
coming an-Orator either a Preaching Or: . 
a Pleading,.. butit is alſo very prejudicial 
to, the main end he ,ought to pro- 
a to himſelf, of perſuading others : For 
ow ſhould he convince his hearers, if 
he do not give them rime to think, or 
leave. to conſider his Reaſons and: 
weigh his Arguments ? How ſhould a- 
Judge 'be able to keep up with a- Law-- 
yer that talks as if he were Riding Poſt; 
or what. better, .can he. be for Fich a 


| precipitated. Plea ? How. ſhould-p ple. 


ever remember one. Reaſon. in Tweth-. 
ty that are. hurled upon their Ears 'at+ , 
this rate, like. Flaſhes of Lightening u 
on, their Eyes ; or how. ſhould they 


. convinced at. laſt of the Truth and+ Fu- 


fice,of the Cauſe by Jabbering.? © 


| This extraordinary voluþ;liry of the ; 

Tongue, , without *any pauſe, is a great 

diſadvantage allo to the-Speaker himſelf 
| > as 
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as well as an injuſtice to the hearer, 
for it does not ſo much as give the Au 
ditors lezſure.to obſerve the diſtin&tion 
of his Periods and the fine Cadences 
that illuſtrate the*Speech with ſo much 
Grace and Ornament. Not to ſay, that 
there's. nothing, over and above, fo 


hurtful to the+ Zungs, as to fpeak with 
violence and precipitation, without any 
intermiſſion or ever drawing breath 
for't : Inſomuch. that it has' caft man 

Perſons into deep Conſuniptions, and co 

ſome of them. their Lives too. But 
when I precaution a Mai againſt eh 
extreme, I do not mean that he ſhould 
throw. himſelf tipon the ocher ;- and 
when 1 find fault with him for running 
200 faſt, I am not preſently to be un- 
derſtood-as if I would have him walk 
like a Sick Mar juſt come out ofa lin- 
gring Diſeaſe, that can hardly dran 
his Legs after him. All I wave be at 
in the matter is ch, that the Oraror's 
"Tongue ſhould be agreeable to the Ear: 
of is Auditors ;, without either run- 
ning fafter than' they can follow,ordraw- 
ling. out - his words. flower than they 
can have the parzence to attend : ' Vini- 
cinss great failing; of whom "= 


d, þ 


I yet: to vary his Yoyce betwixt the exceſs ___ 
; | yr and © "A 
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Aid; that. he ſpake. always upon. the 
delay, by. the ſloweſt ſnatches, pauſes 
and intervals 5 and Geminus Varyns, that 
he wondered how he managed his Elo- 
quence to any-credit or account., for 
he. could-not ſpeak. three words. toge- 
ther without. ;ntermiſſion. There's no 
manuer of pleaſure. in hearing a.Man 
drawl-out his words ſo, one after ano- 
ther, that one might- very well bid. him, 
Speak, Or hold his. Tongue.. His Speech 
muſt be more fluent, before .it be, good 


for any-thing z but then it: ought to | 


flow like the gl:ding Stream, and not as a 
repid Torrent. | 


I have likewiſe added that our Speech 
ought to haye-the grace of variety, be- 
cauſe the medium of the Yoyce I menti- 
on does not conſiſt in anyxdivs/ible 
point , but admits of a certain Latirude 
and certain .degrees. For as to the - 
highneſs or lowneſs of the Yoyce, there . 
are. five or. ſix Tones between the þzgh- 
et and the loweſt :. So that the_Q-. 
rator, althou hhe avoid both extre T : 


which I condemn, and keep-up- t&'T : 
Aiſcreet-meaſure,, niay find room enough -- 


XUM 


go — hogirt of 
and the defe# of 'it, by turning theſe 
five or fix mores toa juſt Harmony. As 
for the 4olence or the ſoftneſs of it, in 
the next place ; his buſineſs ' will be to 
govern it with ſach a moderation ; that 
although he neither force it to the ' «- 
moſt extremity of violence that either 
hurts nature or offends the Ear, on 
the one hand ; nor make it languiſh to 
the laſt degree of ſoftneſs or effemmacy, 
and droop into contempt, .on the other: 
he may yet give his pronunciation more 
or leſs vehemence and} mildneſs, at dif 
cretion, 'as the different- circamſtances 
of his Subje& or the qualities: of his 
S, ooh oy ove. KG K = bo # or 
miftneſsor ſlowneſs of it at laſt, the 
the Ear (th cfrac Ty. a 
neſs in ſpeaking, on this ſide, as well's 
-..an extravagant aw poet on that, 
He may never the leſs ſpeak faſter or 


ſlower, upon occaſion, according to the 

beſt of his judgment ; and be as quick, 

voluble and ſmart, 'more or leſs; as' he 

pleaſes, if it do but anſwer the 'Subjef 
hd: Paſſions of his Difcourſe: 


However let him take this hint along 
with him ints the bargaia ; that when-$ 
ever 
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ever he has a mind to vary his Yoyce , 
upona turn of Diſcourſe, he muſt not 
do it over haſtily, and with too remarka- 
ble a diſtin&tion of cþis from chat ; but 
with all the - Softneſs,, Courtlineſs and 
Maderation imaginable. I take notice 
of this vice by the By, becauſe I have 
ſeen many a Great Man run foul 
upon't ; for when they came to vary 
their Yoyce, they did it ſo very. grolly 
all on the ſudden, like a Thunder-Clap,.. 
and with ſo palpable a change, that it 
at once. ſurprized and diſpleaſed . all - 
their Auditors : Beſides that theywho: 
heard them out of fjghr, thought it was 


ſome other Perſon a ing to them ; 
the Yoyce was fo diferent and the vari- 


fien {0 tot orious. But la ſhort, this vice 
is to be ayoidett for it's fulſomindecert-- _ 
cy and precipitation. | 
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Particular Rules for- the Var 
ation of the-Voyce.; and 
' firſt, how to vary it according 


to the Yib jets: 


"Ti not enongh for the Orator to 
” know that it is his buſineſs to 
vary his Yayce the beſt he can, to make 
his Speech the more ecceprable and « 
greeable to. his Hearers ;, nor ſufficient 
neither to praQtice.it in general only: 
But he -muſt have Particalar Rules 
for all the changes and variations of the 
-F.yce that are neceſſary to ſet-off his 
Diſcourſe with a raking Air of Elocuti- 
on, according to the + quality-. of the 
Subjetts he treats of, the nature of the 
| Paſſions ke would ſhew in himſelf or raiſe 
in-ochers, the ſeveral parts of his: Dy 
coarſe, the . different. Fgures he: _ 
| uſe 
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uſe of, and the varicty of his words and 
his Phraſe. | 


. To begin then with the Subjes of 
Diſcourſe which the Orator may chance 
to fall upon ; there are ſeveral ſorts of 
them : As things natural, the good or 
evil attions of men ;, the happy or unhap- 
py events of Life : And theſe things be- 
ing all of a very different nature, ought 
to be ſpoken with a quite different ac- 
cent and air. If you've occaſion to 
ſpeak of natural things, with an inten- 
tion only to make your hearers under- 
ſtand you and no more, there's no need 
of any great hear or motion ypon the 
matter ; hut a clean and a diftinit ' Voyce 
will do't; becauſe your buſineſs here is 
not to move the Wil and Afetions, fo 
much as to inform the Underſtanding. 
But if your deſign be to make them 
admire the Wonders of his Bounty, of 
his W:/dom and of his Power that created 
them ; you muſt then do it with aGrave 
Voyce and a Tone off Admiration. 


If our Diſcourſefall upon the Ations 
of Men ; either juſt and honeſt, that 
we would haye ;our Auditors value 

5 A ; A3 . 
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as much as we eſteem them onr ſelves, 
by the way of Panegyrick and Commen- 
dation, -Or «njuſt and infamous, that we 
have a mind *to:make - them abhorr as 
much as:-we abhorr them our ſelves, by 
the way of invecive or Philippick: We 
muſt:then adjuſt our Yoyce to the qua- 
lity of the one and the other z expreſ- 
ſing the Juſt and Honeſt with a ful, 
-loftyand noble accent,with,a Tone of ſatis- 
fon, honour and eſteem ; but pro- 
nouncing upon the w«njuſt and infamous, 
with a ſtrong violent and Paſſionate Voyce 
as well as with a Tone of Anger, Dif- 
grace and Deteſtation. Sh 


If it: be. upon the events of Humane 
Life, : ſome are Fortunate and others 
Unfortunate : So that the Orator. muſt 
then alſo vary his Yoyce according to 
this difference; ſpeaking of the Forts 
214te, AS In (Congratulatories, with a 
brick and a Cheerful Air; and of the 
Unfortunate, - on the contrary, as in 
Funeral Orations, with 1ad and monrn- 
ful Accents : For Mirth beſt anſwers 
the Character of Good-Forrune- 3 and 
Afoan, the ſtory of Dsſappointment and 
Afiition. The one 1s he Subjea of 

| F  .Galety 
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Gaiety and Good humour, :and t'other, 
of Melancholy and Moroſeneſs. 


I haye one Obſervation .. more; yet to; 
make upon all ebeſe. Subjetts, and that ts 
this. © As: for: natural things, .they.arc 
not all alike. Somme are: more conſide- 
rable than others, for - their Gra 
deur, their Beauty and their lſftre, as 
the Heavens are far more noble thanthe 
Farth, and the Sw: :and: Srars:are for 
more Illyſtrious: than Herbs:and-Jnſeths: 
And therefore they are not to be poker: 
with the ſame Yoyce, nor ſet forth with 
an equal Gallantry, State and Magnih- 
cence of Pronunciation. 


As to the A#:ons and Events of Hn- 
mane Life, good or bad, . happy -or un- - 


 happy-3--.they-are. not all of the ſame 


ſize and import: And becauſe a Grear 
Crime or al: Extraordinary Cruelty Is of 
worſe Conſequence than a common ve- 
tial Peccadillo ;, becauſe the intereſt of 
Honour and of Life is of greater concern 
thair the Intereſt of Money ; the noble 
exploits of a Brave Conqueror than the 
vulgar A&tions of a Captain of the Mobb, 


| the ſafety or the deſtrution of a whole 


King- 


# 
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as much as we eſteem them our ſelves, 
by the way of Panegyrick and Commen- 
dation, .Or #njuſt and infamons, that we 
have a mind *to:make -them abhorr as 
much as we abhorr them our ſelves, 
the way of invettive or Philippick: We 
muſt:then adjuſt our Yoyce to the qua- 
lity-of the one and the other ;' expreſ- 
ſing the Fuſt and Honeſt with a ful, 
:loftyand noble accent,with.a Tone of ſatis» 
Cation, honour and: eſteem ; but pro» 
nouncing upon the «jſt and infamons, 
with a ſtrong violent and Paſſionate Voyce 
as well as, with a Tone of Anger, Dif- 
grace and Deteſtation. : 


If it; be- upon the events of Humane 
Life, : ſome are Fortunate ;and others 
Unfortunate : So that the Orator. muſt 
then alſo vary his Foyce according to 
this difference; ſpeaking of the Forty- 
24te, as In (Congratulatories, with a 
brick and a Cheerful Air; and of the 
Unfortunate, ; on the. contrary, as in 
Funeral Orations, with 1ad and monrn- 
ful Accents : For Mirth beſt anſwers 
the Character of Good-Forrune: ; and 
Atoan, the ſtory of Diſappointment and 
Aftition. The one is Ne Subject of 
: ©", Quanety 
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Gaiety and Good humonr, .and t'other, - 
of Melancholy and Moroſeneſs. 


I have one Obſervation . more; yet to- 
make-upon all theſe. Subjetts, and that is 
this. - As: for: natural. things, 'they.arc 
not all a/ike. Some are: more conſfide- 
rable than others, for - their (Gr47- 
deur, their Beauty and: their luftre,-:25 
the Heavens are far more noble than-the- 
Farth, and -the. Sw zand: Stari:are far 
more Ithſtrious: than Herbs and Inſet: 
And therefore :they-are not ta be poker: 
with the ſame Yoyce, nor ſet forth with 
an equal Gallantry, State and Magmih- 


cence of Pronunciation. 


As to the Aon and Events of Hu- 
mane Life, good or bad, happy -or un- 
mmm gag © agabaytearg gs the ſame 
ſize and import : And becauſe a Grear 
Crime or an Extraordinary Cruelty is of 
worſe Conſequence than a common ve- 
tial Peccadillo ; becauſe the intereſt of 
Honour and of Life is of greater concern 
thair the Intereſt of Money ; the noble 
explony of a Brave Conqueror than the 
vulgar Actions of a Captain of the Mobb, 
the ſafety or the deſtruction of a whole 

| King- 
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Kingdom thanthe profit orthe diſadyay- 
tage of a .Private :Rerſon: They a 
require a quite different Elocution accor- 
'ding to the diverſity of the Subjet; i 
ſome of-them a far.more vehement Ac 
cent and :Paſſionate Pronunciation than 
others. -For.it-would be ridiculous to 
= Common and: .Ordinary Things. 
_ -that happen every day, with a Tragical 
Concern or a Tone of Admiration ; and 
aS abſurd on the other hand, to ſpeak 
of Grear Affairs and ' matters.of extra- 
ordinary moment with 'a low #nconcerned 
and familiar Yoyce. 
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CHAP. VIIL. 


How to vary the Voyce accor- 
ding to the Paſſions. _ 


_ 


"Hoſe Objetts 1 have juſt now.men- 
tioned, being well weighed and 
imprinted in your ;mag:nation, will give 
ch _ /dea's as are able to raiſe in 
own breaſt - the Paſſions of Foy or - 
raw; of Fear or of Boldneſs, of An- 
ger Or: of Compaſſtor 3 of Eſteem or of 
Contempt : and if they be well repre- 
ſented and pronounced with that varie-, 
ty which they ought to be, they will 
movethe very ſame Afe#;onralfo inyour 
Hearers, The Orator muſt therefore, firſt 
conſider the thing he's to ipeak of, with 
care, and carry adeep impreſſion of it 
in his mind, before he be either ſenſi- 
bly tauch'd with it himſelf or able to 
movy others yoo Ft way a more _ 
ual Sympathy. As the, Lawyer opght 
Ee WE ed befile hand, the 
"PIR F Cauſe 


Cauſe he is to Plead, to be. thoroughly |;,, 

fatisfied of his Cl:enrs Right, -to engage tail 

himſelf IR ER ge Coopern, © Nitg, 
fo 


be moved with his 4#forewhes,” and to fl:je 
for 


* and. ſtrike. their Judgwents with, the Up, 
| Pa Paſſions, whic Dk bolNarrnl fs 


_ frame in his mind the beſt Cange 
he can of the Majeſty of Golly. of th 
Truth of his Dottrjnes and'd 1 3/4 . 
ftice of his Commands: He mnt fave 
a true love for Yjreue, a real hatred 

tor vice, a great tenderneſs for ' the 

_ Poor he, recommends to the Charity of þ 
the Rich; and be gnflam'd with ap ' ar-: 

. dent defre for. the Salvation. of All his 
bearers : And heing ſo ſenfiblytabch'd his 
before hand upon the main point; he Jz,; 
will then eaſily ſhew the inward notion 

. and concern of his Soul by his Pronuncia: Ka, 
tion, and by ys his Yoyce to eve- þ 
ry one of thoſe Paſſiais that may Ferch; 
the kearts of People with. Regard an 
Compaſſion. * For the String ſounds as it þ 

$ 


[ 
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ly Bis touch'd : if it be ſoft lytouch'd,it enter- 

Fins the Earwith a ſoft ſound; if trongly, 
itgives you a ſtrong anda ſmart one. * Tis 
the ſame in ſpeaking asSit Muſick : Words 
for the Exphony of the one, and notes for 
the HOY of theother. If your Speecb 


© Fproceeds from a violent Paſſion, it pro- 


duces a violent Pronunciation ; if it comes 
from a Peaceable and Gentle-Thought, the 
Pronunciation again is as Peaceable, 
entle and Calm: So that the Orator 
ould do well to adjuſt every Tozeand 
 BAccent of his Y: oyce to each Paſſion that 
fits or overjoys him , which he 
mould raiſe in others to a degree of 
pathy, | 


He will ſhew his Love beſt by a Set 


1 Gay and a Charming Yoyce; and his 
'* BHatred, on the _— by a Sharp, 

Fullen and Severe one. ell diſcover 
his Foy. well with a Full, Flowing and 
Brick Voyce , and his Grief, on the 0- 
her ſide, with a dull, Languiſhing and 


4; Fad Moan 5, not without breaking-off 


* Þbruptly ſometimes, with a Sb% and 
es Sigh Or a Groan from the 
ieart. - His Fear will be beſt demon- 
irated by a Trembling and Stammering 
F 2 Payce, 
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Voyce, ſomewhat inclining . to. uncer.}; 


tainty and apprehenſion. ' His Confi- 
dence,on the contrary, will beeafily dif- 
cover'd by. a Loxd and a Strong Yoyee, 
always keeping-up to a decent Boldnels 
anda darich Conſtancy. .. And he cat- 
not give his Hearers to underſtand his 
wo. jo better than by a ſharp, impetuon 
and violent Voyce ;, by taking his Breath 
often, and ſpeaking ſhore upon the Paſs 
fron. So when Geta fays in Terence's 
ADEL P H 1. Oh misfortune anl 
miſery ! I am ſo tranſported with Anger, 
that I'm almoſt. out of my Wits. The 
thing of the world I deſire moſt, would be 
to encounter ' the whole Family of tha 
Wretch, freſh and faſting ; and to ſpit 

Fire: of my Paſſion in their Faces, wi 

it burns fr Revenge. T'd be ſatisfied, i 
1 could but be reveng'd of 'em out of ha 

Pd hamper *em Teffeiemtly. 1 would fir 


ſend the Old Rogue's Soul, to the ſul 
. of Darkneſs for PR eerine ſuch a Mon 
fter of a Villain ; and for .Syrus the Au 
thor and Abetter of all this miſchief an 
diſappointment, Oh how I'd rear him i 
a Thouſand Pieces ! Pd ſnatch him-up tiff r40d 


the waſt, toſs him into.the Air, and as 
his Brains out in the fall againſt the ſton 
: : wes 


Ing, 


his 
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cer-iſ;» the Street for the Scavenger. 74 
onfi- pull-our Kfchines's Eyes for himymake him 
 QIf-Y dance vpon rhe High-Rope and leap at his 
yee, fl own Deſtruftion. And as for the reſt of that 
els Treacherons Gang, 1d maul ye them ſo , 
call-Þl take *em by the Noſes, ſend *em a-packing 
hisÞ :o the Devil's Arſe-a-Peak ; | Kick 'em 
nou about knock *erm downand trample on *em ;, 
'eathll ſet my foor upon their Necks, and Sacri- 
Pal fice "em to my Fury. He muſt needs. 
ce peak thoſe words with an elevated Tone 3 
. ani an enraged Yoyce, and the Accents of a 
7,0 Man ion Fire and 1n a Fury next to © 
Thief Diſtra@tion. . And when he ſays again, 
1 upot"meecting his M4:fre/s there, in the 
thaſj Criſis of 


his Paſſion z Madam. © Alas ! 
We are, we are all undone. "There's mo 
Remedy. Kſchines has now forſaken ns. 
fl He's fallen in love with another Lady. 
And be makes no ſecret on't neither. He 
wh carries-on his Amour in the Face of the 
World, and boa, of the Intrigue. It is 
plain by Softrata's expreſſions inſerted 
there between thoſe ſhort Sentences , 
ll that the A#or ſpake puffing and blow- 

i ing, and took his Breath at every Pe-- 
op Off 740d : As if his Paſſion had choak'd-up 
9 his Pronunciation, and he could not ut- 
Yn F 3 ter 
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ter more words together for vexation 
and Choler. 


If the Orator be moy'd with a Com- 
paſſion which he would influence vu 
others, he muſt expreſs. himſelf with a 
very. ſoft, ſubmiſſive and Pittiful Vayce. 


So- when Cicero concludes . his Speechſ| to. 


for OQwintixs, in this Manner ; Cats | 
hath left no ſtone unturn'd, Sirs, he bi 
try'd all the ways and means in the wor 
that are juſt and honeſt ; but he could ne- 
ver yet find a Pretor that would fo much 
as give him leave to make hig "omands 
nor & Friend of Nevis [o far as lf uy | 
him the Favour of his Eat to. his Con © 
plaints. He has often caft bimſelf « 
their Feet. He has pray'd them over 
over by all that *'s Sacred and Solemn, 
either ts do him Juſtice and proceed « 
gainſt him according to Law ;, or at leaf 
ro preſerve him his Honour, if they di 
confiſcate his Eſtate. He has not deny 
bimfelf to the angryeſt frowns of his Ene- 
my-, but born his Diſcountenance, with 
Reſianation and Patience, He bas kiſs4 
the hand that threaten'd him the. Blow. 
He has endeavoured to mollifie the hard- 


_ 
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neſs of his heart by all that might work 

on the inclinations of obſtinate Men. 
He has adjur'd him by the Aſhes of his \ 
Brother, by the dear name of Father, 

the 4D Zou tenderneſs of his poor 
Wife and Children, by the Sacred Obli- 
gation of their Afﬀinity and Friendſhip, 


to.take Pity of him; to have  Compaſſi- 
on of his. Age, if be bad wo regard to 
Fee Farpiane 7 3/ Onintins could nor move 


7 him to Mercy, the name of Man at leaſt 


was in his good Graces > and ng 
might, induce him to condeſcend to;an A- 
cement, where he inſiſted upon nothi 
Gur 4 maegr 5 quitred all other pretenſe 
ens ah his , Enery,s. Duſcretion, and gave © 
up every thing elſe but Integrity to. his 
Cowteſie. In fine, | Sirs, Fogran being 
turn'd out of ' "Doors is Kinſman; 
rejetted by thoſe. whom be addreſſed to with 
ears. brow-heaten and terrifid by his 
Judges : He has nothing more left now. to 
rely on but your Juſtice and Humanity , 
Aquilius, for his Good Deliverance. 
And therefore he throws himſelf upon your 
Judgment, and, puts his Honour, bis E-, 
ftatey his Life and all into your *hands. 
You are the Umpire of his Innocence ; 
you are the Arbitrator of his Fortune, his 
R : Ge of TA Hopes 
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Hopes and his ſafety. Aﬀeer ſo 
Tryals and Helis both of obloquy a) 
ſcandal, he appeals at laſt to your ty 
tice and Deciſion of the matter ; not 'in 
the quality of an Old Offender, or a note- 
rious Malefaftor > but in the Circum- 
ftances of an Injur'd Wretch, a, Mi erable 
Objeft and an Innocent Per Ore, "4 
Hers Caſe, Gentlemen,. He's caſt out of 
ſuch an- Inheritance. *Tis hard be 10ve 
power'd thus with Reproach, Calumny "and 
 -Contempt, and forc'd to truckle under * 
mow and Ignomi He bs Another 
Man put into Poſſiſion b;s *Petgrol | 


Eſtate and his own FA "He. bas i 


Daughter Unmarried yet to provide fir 
and can make her no Fortune at all ;, na 
a Farthing of a Portion to give her. In 
a Word, he's oppreſs'd' on all ſides by 
Atoht and Moe ortune ; and after al 
het Grievances,he has done nothing yet ut» 
worthy of the Charatter of an Honeſt Man. 
m Wherefore he humbly beſeeches you, Sir, 
| rant him your Authority to be gone, 
ad begs leave to take that Reputation 
Hiovy with him, which he brought Hi- 
ther; after having liv'd a Life of Three- 
ſcore years in the Approbation and t- 
 fteem of the World, without ever a Blot 
| | | Fs 
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in his Eſcutcheon or the leaſt note of In- 
 famy in his Quality, Condutt and Cha- 
' rafter:So that he may not ſee either his Ene- 
mys triumphing over the ſpoiles of his For- 
tune, or Nevius inſulring upon the Ruines 
ofbis honour;that he may be allow'd to car- 
ry-off his Glory with him to the Grave, \ 
and that the Credit and Good Name he 
has got in his Life-Time and kept-up ro 
his. Old-Age, may be 'upon Record yet 
after his Death and live in the Mouths 


"was oblig'd to: Pronounce— 


thoſe Words with the Loweſ# Voyce and , 


the Humbleſt Accerits of Submiſſion im- 
aginable ; as he was Pleading before the 
Jadges,upon whom the AV, the Honour, 
the Eſtate and the Life of Q#jzr:us de- 
nded. He muſt needs have turu'd 
is Voyce upon fuch Tones in Court as he 
thought ates to incline- their Afﬀe- 
F:onsand ſet Tycl ination it ſelfa Bend. He 
could not but ſpeak with Paſſ:tsn too ; 
but then *twas a Paſſion of Tenderhec/:, 
2 Paſſion. of 23 "mind afflicted and ſenti- 
bly touch'd with the m/ery and Oppre/- 
fon of. his Cliept,, that he might move 
the fame Piry in the Bench: And 
F5 there's 
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there's no doubt. but they were - al 
touch'd to the quick too, upon the 
hearing ofthe motion; for *tis ape to 
ble thata Paſſior ſo tenderly repreſen- 
ted ſhould not melt the hearts of thoſe' 
People before whom it is Pleaded, into 
Sympathy aud Compaſſion. 


To-this purpoſe, the fame Author 
again, Tally. in his Firſt . Tuſculan' Que- 
ftion, fays.;, that, when theſe Verſes, | 4 
out of one of the Ancient Tragedians , 
which repreſented a young Man Dead, 
and Uuburrd yet ; , rowzing-up.-. the 
Earth-in the Charagher of her Sox, ang 
invoking his other. ER 


Mother, awake ! thy careleſs reſt deferr, 

Think on thy Son, and his poor Bones 

| enterr © SUS.” 

Before wild Birds, and Beaſts, for Prey 

that roar, E087 By 

My ſecatter'd Limbs and mangled Corps 
devour. : 


When theſe Verſes, I fay are ſpoken 
with a doleful and deplorable Voyce, they 
fil the whole Theatre with, Greef and 
Aelzncholy. - Byt Tor the. Speaker Fr 

0 


4 


'E on of- them-to 
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do this well, there are ſeveral ways of 
ſoftening the Voyce requir'd, according 


to the different E eros of the Words he 


makes uſe'of and the CharaFer of things 


| be treats of 31 bis Diſcourſe.: However, 


'tis far more eaſie to be Taught off the 
Lip in expreſs Language than in 
Writing. | | 


We come now to other Paſſions of the 
Mind andother variations or Inflexions 
of the Voyce' and to ſhew how our 
Orator ſhall v9 iu orgace in'the 4#;- 

the beſt advantage. If 
he would give his Audience a Charatter . 
of fomeBrave Hero" and teſtifie his own 
Eftzem of the Perſon, he ſhould do't 
with a. Lofty and a Magnificent Tone , 
and his Foyce muſt be as zoble as his 
Strains; as when Tully ſpeaks in his 
Oration for the Manilian Law, after 
this thanner :*-Now there's none but a 
Pompey i the World, who by his Immor- 
tal Exploits hath out-done the Glory 4 
the Living and the Memory of the Dead; 
why do we doubt any longer, and aclay 
giving him the Contmiſſion of all our Hopes? 
For in my Opinion, a Great Captain 
ought to have theſe Fory Eminent Qualities 

7A a 
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at Command ;, Military Diſcipline, Vir- 
tue, . Reputation ad Fortune. _ But 
who was ever yet. more knowing. im the 
Art of makin War than Pompey ! And 
who ſo fit a | Fotw as he that left his 
, Play and his Paſtime at School inthe moſt 
Troubleſome Times, and went out againſt 
_ the, moſt Powerful, Enemies to learn the 
wr 4 of Arms uz his Father's Camp, 
who was one of the moſt Famous'Warriors 
of the Age ? As he that has been train'd 
np to pt from his Cradle z « Soldier 
«nd a Child at one and the ſame Time, and 
| and has had the Command of Armies, e- 
ven in his Infancy? He that has. fonght. 
more Battles chan others have Duels ; 
put an end to more Wars than others have 
Read, conquer'd more Provinces than 
others have attempted only in Wiſh ? 
He that has advanced bimſelf from hu 
Youth-up to the. knowledge of Military 
Diſcipline by his own Condutt and not 4 
- other Men's Wiſdom or Conncil ;, by Tri- 
umphs and nat by Misfortunes ;,, whom 
Victory has fluſhk'd ro an Illuſtrious 
Charatter, rather than Experience, Ser- 
vice or Time ? He has not ſerv d ſo ma- 
ny years, but he has made more Con- 
queſts chan Campagnes.. I ſhort, is there 
£2 any 


 Spealing ahdGeſture. © rog 
any danger and _ difficulty he has not en- 
countered , or. any Conttry, where the 
Fortune of the, Commonwealth has not 
exerciced himto the hazard Y bis Life 
fort? In Africa, beyond the Alps, and 
in Spain ; againſt ſtrong' Towns and war- 
like Kingdoms ; in Civil Wars, in WarsS 
with Slayes,, in Servile and Sea Fights. 
And now, what are fo thany Wars 
that have. all been waged, carried-on * 
with | ſucceſs and ' happily concluded by 
Pompey, but ſo many Tryals of his Skill, 
his Knowledge and” his Virtue ? What 
are ſo many Enterprizes he has bravely 
geo Liſhed, and the Battles he has wor, 
wt Heralds of bis Glory and his Valour? 
What | are ſo miany. Enemics he has 'van- 
wiſhed and ſlain in the Field, but Eternal 
Monuments of has Courape and Condutt ? 
Let a_Man ſpeak .hoſe Jive words with 
a Low and Laigugfbing Fyct, and no- 
thing-can appear more Cold, Flar, or 
Ihſpid ; nothing more unworthy, either 
0 


the” Eloquence of Cicero, or of the 


Honour of Pompey. But, on the other. 

hand, let him pronownce them with a 

Noble Accent and animate 'them with 

a. lofty Tone of .the Yoyce anſwerable” 

to their own Spirze and Aagnificence F 
\ al 


-E 


and then they will appear in their pro- 
per Luſtre, quicken the Hearers with 
Admiration,: and entertain as if th 
came from the Mouth of Tully himſelf 
yet, Sixteen Hundred years and more 
after ;his Death. 


_ , To paſs now. from Admiration or 
Eſtetm to the contrary extreme» of it. 
If the Orator would ſhew the Contem 

he has of a Man, and expoſe him to his 
Auditors, he muſt do't with a Scornful 
Tone; but without. any Paſſion, Eager- 
eſs or Violence of the woyce: As C- 
cero ſpak to Carlin, who pretended 
to be preferr'd before b;m for Pleading 
in the Accuſation of Yerres; © Bur you, 
© Cecilius, pray what can you do? 
© Where's your Capacity, upon this 
< mighty Pretenſion of yours ? When, 
© and; upon. what; Affair have you: ever 

ry 

S 


© made any Irgal, f your, Skill or gl: 
© ven any 4 ofs of gels Parts and uf- 
© ficiency to Men of Senſe, and haye 
© not attempted at the ſame time y 

© og your own Weakneſs, and run t 

< hazzard both of your Reputatiohand 
* Judgment? Do you not _ conſider the 
© difficulty of managing the C/ ue of the 


© Common- 


* thing fro 
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' Commonwealth » Of maiataining. ww 
Peace of the Publick from Di 

'agd Opt prefions of unrayelling the 
entiote [ e of a Man Te the firſt 
* breath of Furneſs, and not only of 


oe it forth w s Pfoper colours 


to the underſta of the Fudges , 
bat of expoſing It alſo to the Eye of 
' the whole world % The difficulty of 
' defending the ſafetyand  wellfare of 
' Allyes, the Intereſt of. VINCESy. _ 
* Power-of Laws and the Authorit ; Wha 


; , our Courts of Fudicature-: ? Take it 


me, Sir, This is the, firſt 'opportuni- 
-. you have -met with afhe earning 
ſomething, ; from . your. Betters.; you 
' muſt. know. there are a great many , 
* good qualities a Man had need be en- 
ped with  binſelf, to acculh Another, 
F == NR one of the our ſelf 
rptiny, FU be und to 
grep Foe auſe to you. frankly, and 
Char, c ofthis Aﬀair to your 
dition; Reflect > wy weigh 

* own Conftietce and conlder 


; the matter well 


* you are, and what yo 
* you Think ; you. ary Ip 


SEMINARY 
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© And if you ſhould undertake to de- TY 
. fend” the Cauſe of our Confederate, |; 
. the Common Good of a whole Comn- 
try, the” Rights of the Romays, the 
. Liberties of the People, the. Authori-f 

. ty of Laws and the Obligation of 
. Judgments and , Decrees, could you 
maintain ſo many weighty matters; 
*and difficult Points in Queſtion, as 
* you ſhould do, either by the ftrength[vF, 
© of your voyce ; the wg arm. of your tp 
* Memory ; the Fuſtice of your Condutt; f 
* the Integrity of your Wiſdom, or.the fr, 
* Elegancy of your Wit ? &c. No, you; C 
* know novhing of that, or yay * you ÞN ( | 
* never think on't 3 never inform your ||; P 
© ſelf, nor take the Pains to be made (8 
© Wiſer than you-are in you own Con- 
©ceit and Pretenſjon. If you can bit 
* ſteal out of ſome Old; Harangue or fc, 
* other, an, 7 beſeech the Good and Great «6 
* Jupiter ; and, 7: could have 'wiſhd,  c - 

Y f RS, if it had been Poſſible: Or, 

* ſome ſach formal expreſſion for a 
\ © Preamble: and have time enough toc , 
*conn it by heart for your own, you ff «;, 
* are well enough, you think :”. you are 
* ready for the Barr and finely furniſht Þ « , 
* for a Favourable Fearing 5 and yet if Fe | 
| no 
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[* no Soul were to appear againſt you 


tin Court now, I dare ſay that you 
; could. ;NEVET ſtate ' this Controverſie 
'fairly for a Deciſion, nor acquit your 
© #elt of the Caxſe-with Honour or Suc- 
ceſs. But do you not remember now, 
that, you, woul have the moſt eloquent 
0 Adverſe) ; liyihg toencounter; be obli- 

(6620 i it him at all "Weapons, and 
to him with all - the 
b 0 of our Profeſſion. He'd baf- 
Ufle you to your Head elſe, med Art, 


* Argument: 50g Rea Ken > "Fc But, you, 
I fee 


0 cxlins |. how he would 
y.upont y 5s w he would batter 

9p; TD of - Pont __ at every 

, torm? how confound you upon 
© matter of as ; for you upoa the 
* merit, ofthe Cauſe;and lavgh at you up- 
*on the main Point, when he liad done. 
*O' poor Mortal ! What blunders you 
$ would commit ! In what a Pother 
*and Ferment, in what diſorder and 
\ confuſion, in what ſhame aud ridicule 
* would you be engag'd! How much 
[In the dark you'd be ! you that are 
* none of the wiſeſt of Politicians, nor 
* the moſt Accompliſht Gentleman in the 

* World. This is a Diſcourſe of "_ 

al 
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and Diſdain; and by ſo contemptibley|| £ 
Mea” of Cxcilins, he” ende ayour'd ti 
erſuade people that the: Hook May 
not deſerve the Office he ſet uptor; 
Nod he gain'd his "point too; . dif- 
' grac'd his pretenſion, and difappe ot 
ted his hope. ” But. if he had. /psl 
with a p41 Bduare ' oo ces and--ft 
any great” encern” of” 
the matter, he had Cf bly 
; ed his Deſign... For then - ; 
clar'd his 'contempt- of him only, 


z but in Dees "thought him or-fſ v2 


ua RI eforith 5 


be fare to xn hare when eyer 
he would treat. a Man with Scorn andll + 
Deriſcon: a, or foot any icolous; bak 


ment of his Abiceſes or hewoul 
"_ Wd at himſelf, by he Honey anſwer 
ull Reaſon with Heat, and p lead in 
a a Paſſ ion againſt that which deſerves 
only to be bartered ; if he ſhould put 
himſelf upon the laſt effort of his voyce 
and his Eloquence for a trifle, againſt 
filly peopleand infignificant argyments; 
as if he ſhould make uſe of ee? 
' Clu 
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trod to piecesanderuſhed underfoor. 


But if the Orator havea Barbarous In- 
juſtice to complain of, that has been 
done him by an Enemy, as Demoſthenes 
did of choſe abuſes he had receiv'd at the 
hands 'of AMfidias upon the Feaſt of Sa- 
tar ; he muſt ſpeak in another: man- 
ner, and expreſs his Afii#5on and Grie- 
vance With an Elevated Tone ; propor- 
tioning the -vehemence and paſſion Of his 
wee -to the Crxelty of the Injury And 


and] certainly he could not do't otherwiſe, 


without doing ' himſelf 'wrozg 3; for if 
he ſhould ſpeak"it without any Har or 
Concern, People would neither believe 
the Caſe to be True nor himſelf: really 
argrieved; and all that he ' could! fay 
then of the 1-d;7niry, wonld never* a- 
vail him” in Court before the Fadges of 
his Complaint. This was the reaſon 
Demoſthenes reprimanded a Man once 
that came to him upon an Afſaxlr and 
Battery, and deſired him to plead his 
Cauſe for him; telling him the plain 
truth of the matter with a great deal of 
ſimplicity, and ſhewing no manner of 
concern or vexation by his voyce. ey < 

ays 


"nr4 2 
f Club to kill a Worm, which is eaſily 
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ſays the Councellor, 1. cannot believe 
what you tell me. But another Man 
having told him the ſame ſtory over 
again Ina Great Paſſion, with 4 Spirit of 
Fury and Revenge for. the Afﬀeont. 
Well | I believe you (ſays he ) now you 
* Jpeak with the Accent and Zeal of a 
Man that has been aſſaulted and drubb'd. 
And this was to ſhew him with what 
tone of. the. voyce he ought to ſpeak up- 
on Oppreſſion and Injury,either to be be- 
Leved.or to make his Cauſe Good. 


OSirerpy, in his Speech for Gallus, ayrazy 
n is argument againſt Callidins 
heh as we "aye on, had 
en very colaly upon a moſt Impor- 
fant Afuir of x4 nag and leaded it 
without any Warmth and Emotion. Yon, 
Callidius, :f what you ſay were not falſe, 
would you ſpeak Us that Air of Indif- 
ferency ? Tou that us'd to defend others 
with ſo much vigor , and to aſſert them 
out of Trouble and. Danger with Zeal , 
' would you ſo negleft your own ſafety and 
wollfare ? Where is the Griet 5 where 
is the Fervency ; where ts the Affliction 
of your. Mind that uid to draw vp 
an 
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and Complaints even from the mouths of - 


lirtle' Children, on the behalf. of your 
Clients ? 


One word. more” upon this Subje& 
of varying the woyce according to the 
Paſſions. *Tis plain, when the Speaker 
comes to cool upon a wiolent Paſſion 
and to command himſelf after a Tranſ-- 
port, that he ought to lower the Tore 
of his voyce and humble it as Tuly 
certainly did in his Oration for Celius, 
where he ſays : But 1 muſt now return 
ro the Crime ulthough the Grief 
that ſenſibly afflifts me-in ſpeaking of [0 
Great a Man, bath already very much- 
weakned my Faculty and Speech, and 


Almoſt deprived me of the freedom of 


Thought. 


ſides, not to omit any thing that 
ny contribute to” the advancement 
of\ſo neceſlary a Work, as the ſeveral 
is 7 of the voyce are in point 
of ſpeaking, I muſt addthis ; That the” 
only way - to acquire the Faculty of 
varying the voyce upon all kind of 
Suljeths as well as Paſſions, is to be 
often reading of. Comedies , R_—_ 
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and Dialogues a loud, or ſome other 
Diſcourſes of Authors,whoſe Stile comes 
neareſt up to the Dramatick : For 
nothing can be more ſerviceable to 
the Emprovement of Aion "agid Elo- 
CHHON, EE ne 


&* y 
# 
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>. BHAP: IX. 


Of varying the Voyce accerd- 
| 77g tothe different Parts of 
 eDiſcomſe, 


1 


TY ſeveral Parts of a Speech mult 


needs be of ayery different nature; 
and ſo ought the manner of {peaking to 
be as ferent, .as th ; Quality, and ha- 
rafter of each Part Tha require. | 


TheEx0rdium ought to be ſpoken with 
a low and amodeſt voyce ; for to be-. 
gin with .-zodeſty is not. only agreeable 
to the Auditors, as it isa virtue which 
ſhews how. great an eſteem we have of 
' | them, and A enanſtrates the reſpe&t 
we pay to their preſence ;, but a neceſ- . 
fary qualification alſo for the Orator, to 
manage'his veyce Glgeetly and towork 
it up by "degrees of moderation to. a 
higher -pitch of warmth and Paſſion : 
- Other- 


= Otherwiſe, he would put himſelf out 
of breath at firſt ſtart for want of good 
conduct, and never be able again tore- 
cover himſelf genteely at the full ftrerch 
of his Lungs, toſo much moderartionand 
command of his voyce as would give the 
other parts of his Speech a greater force 
than the Exordium; where the ſtreſs 
of it lies more, and requires a more 
 wehement Pronunciation. However, | 
do' not mean that he ſhould hegin © 
low neither, as to be heard only by a 
very few People, juſt under his noſe 
but, on the contrary, I would have him 
ſpeak-up, at firſt, ſo clear and diftintt , 
asto be heard without d:fficulty or trous 
ble by 'every Man. of his Auditors that 
would 'give 'himſelf the liberty of at- 
tending : Let him ſay what he will elſe, 
*tis no more than a WallLe&ure and a 
diſappointment to his hearers 5, far} 
what ſignifies the preamble of a Speech, 
when they can bejneyer a word the 
better for't ? 1 haye heard a great Di- 
vine fail mightily in this Point, and 
run foul upon that dull vice ix Preach- 
ing. He began fo low at firſt, that 
hardly a dozen” people of a great Con- 
gregation could hear him 3. but proroſ 
os v : 4 
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ly Up he lift his voyce ſoloud,chafed his 
Accents ta-ſuch an exceſs and rung ſach 
2 Peal in the Auditory, that he both 
offended - and aſtoniſhed their Ear: 
with the violence of the Tranſport aud 
Thunder. T am only for having the 
Exordium, courteous, foft aud eafic, 
and to be ſpoken with a lower trove, or 
ina humbler addreſs, than the other 
parts of a D:ſcoxrſe. But this rule yet 
will admit of an Exception ; for there 
are ſome Exordium; do not fall under it, 
which we may call azexpedted or abrupt, 
from a Term of Arr, and the common 
EX ABRUPTO of the Schools; as that 
of Cicero's is, in his firſt Oration againſt 
Catalme. How long will you, Cataline , 
abuſe our Patience ! How long ſhall that 
madneſs of yours impoſe upon us,and falſe; 
ly-inſult ?: Whither will your ng overnable 
Impudence .carry you <t laſt? And that 
of St. Fohn Chry jeor's ( it we may be- 
lieve Socrates) in his Diſcourſe againit 
the Empreſs Eudoxia ; who having got 
him deprived once and perſecuted aut - 
of the Empire, was yet working, afres 
his return and re-eſtabliſhment to. have 
lim baniſh'd again in Jy Pert 10 a Ser- 

J $4.7 


& 
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mon the Preach*d azainfſt a kind of But 
ihe kept ar the conſecration-of her Image, 
or. the- Dances which were celebrated 
before the Temple of Saint Sophia upon 
the Dedication of the Statue of that 
Princeſs. The words were theſe He- 
rodias then is once again incenſed ; Once 
:74in ſhe Dances ; once a0 ain ſhe demands 
the Head of John in a Charger / That 
Exordium of-the Homily he made to the 
Peopleof Azrioch immediately after the 
«cmoliſhing of the Sratues of the Em- 
reroy and Empreſs, deceaſed ; is alſo of 
this quality and latitude : What ſhall I 
jay now * How ſhall 'T ſpeak? Thuw 4 
time to Weep and not to Speak; to 
. Groan and not to Diſcourſe 3 to- pray to 
. God and not to Harangue the People. 
He has another: of this kind too, in 
his Sermon to the Chriſtians of the ſame 
- Place, - upon a Pa;zick Fear that had 
ſerzed them in their- Aſenbly, for want 
of being eſtabliſhed by a Heathen Ge- 
vernour. * Truly I cannot but com- 
< mend the care and covndu@ of your 


© Governonr > (ſays he) who, ſeeing the ' 


© whole Town in Conſternation and 


* 2] the Inhabitants ready to fly for't, 
| | — 


es 
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©js come into this place; has encon- 
rag'd you with his' Preſence ; eſtab- 
(liſhed you by his Authority, and given 
{you that reſolution and hope which 
yon had utterly loſt. But for you 
© here, I am covered with confuſion ; 
{ That after ſo many excellent Sermons 
* to teachyou better things, you ſhould 


*yet want to be put in Hcart and con- 


t firm'd by a Man out of the Pale of the 
EChurch. I could have wiſh'd that the 
© Earth had opcn'd under me and frwal- 
(lowed me vp, when I heard him 
{ ſpeak to you ; ſometimes comfortin 

*you nnder the apprehenſion, an 

* ſometimes blaming you for taking 
''o groundleſs and impertinent a 
' fright without any ſhadow of reaſon 
' or colour of Relizion for't. It was 
'not fit for ſuch-a /fan as He, among 
* Heathens, to tell you what you ought 
'to do: but *twas your buſineſs to be - 


* Doftors to the Infidels, and to teach 


'them their Duty. With what Eyes 
now ſhall we' behold them hereafter, 


'#' with a regard to Faith and Conver- 


(fron, and keep in Countenance upon 
the guilt of ſo timorous a behaviour ! 
"+ 1» © with 
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© with , what tongue ſhall we uader- 
© take to comfort or confirm them un- 


< der their calamities ; having ſhew'd, 


© our ſelves more fearful than Fares , 
* with ſo much impatience, Chagrin and 
© weakneſs upon this occaſion ! Weare 
« Men, ſay you; why, for that very rea- 
< ſon, ou ought not to be frighten'd 
< with bugbears nor har'd with ſuſpi- 
© cions or appearances of Perſecution ; 
© becauſe you are Mer and not Beaſts. 
© Beaſts are affraid of every thing that 
< ſtirs; and the leaſd noiſe commonly 
© alarums them, for want of reaſon to 
< diſpute the Fear and keep off the 
© Impreſlion : But you that have the 
© Guift of Reaſon and Underſtanding ; 
© How are you ſunk into the laſt de- 
© gree of Jrreſolution and Cowardice | 
Such Eordiums as theſe that begin 
abruptly and break forth on a ſudden 
with a violent Paſſion , are very rare, 
and ſeldom found but upon extraordi- 
nary qccaſions : But when ever we 
| have occaſion to make uſe of them, 
*fis- manifeſt that they are to be /pokey 
with an elevated woyce, according to 
the Paſſion, either of anger toat tranſ- 


ports, 


_ _ OR ”” 
——_ _— 
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orts, or of grief that- aflitts, and oh- 
a us.to ſet-out ſo abruptly in our 
Diſcourſe. _ : 


In the next place, the Orator need 
not put himſelf in a Paſſion nor raife 
his voyce to any great vehemence upon 
the Propoſition or Narration of - his 
Speech ;, for his buſineſs in this part is 
oaly to tnform his hearers, or to in- 
ſtru& his Fdges, and to give them a 
right underſtanding of the matter in 
q:eſtion. So that *tis enongh here for 
the Pronunciation to be a degree higher 
than that of the. Exordinm ; only he 
muſt take care all the while to be very 
Articulate and: Diſtin#. upon it, be- 
cauſe the Narration lays the ground- 
work of the whole Diſcourſe and con- 
tains the virtne of all thoſe reaſons - 
that are to be drawn from it : And 
therefore it mightily imports and con- ' 
cerns him to have it well heard, if 
he would Build well or raiſe any 
great Arguments upon that Foundati- 
09. There muſt needs be ſome diffe- - 
rence too, in the manner of ſpeaking 
it, according to the different quali- 

G 3 ” ty 
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ty of Aficns and Events in the rTCla- 
tion : But this is not the proper place 
yct for the vehemence and contention of 
the voyce, which muſt be kept in re- 
ſerve for a better occaſion and the fol- 
lowing par: of the Speech. 


As to the Confirmation, which ſets 
forth the main arguments of our Cauſe; 
and the Confuration , which conſiſts in 
ſolving our Adverſaries Objettions : 
There lies the greateſt ſtreſs of our Diſ- 
courſe and the /aſ# effort of the woyce ; 
for as our mind is moſt moy'd there, 
upon all the fine Figures of Speech we 
make uſe of in Rherorick, ſo tis there 
alſo we ought to ſpeak with the ur- 
moſt Force and Contention, and to vary 
our Proniumc;'io7 over and above with 
Decency and Good Grace. 


. As for the Peroration, the Orator 
would do well to make a handſome lit- 
tle Pauſe between this part and the 
former, and to begin it again with a 
lower Tone and a different Accent from 
the laj} Cadence of his voyce upon the 
Confut ation. After that he ſhould break 

| | forth 
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forth upon it with a louder VoYce, and 
purſue it with more Gaiety, Magni- 
fhcence and /triumph of his Pronuncia- 
tion upon an aſſurance both of the 
Juſtice - of his 'Cauſe, which. he pre- 
ſumes ſufficiently made good, and of 
the entire ſatisfaction of his hearers 
whom he ſuppoſes fully convinc'd of his 
Right and Integrity} And at laſt, he 
ſhould arrive at the Concluſion of his 
Speech, like ' a Veſſel that has beenlong 
out at Sea ; had a difficnlt Yoyage or't ; 
weather'd many dangerous Points and 
Paſſages, and comes into Pozt Full-ſail , 
with the greateſt acclamations of Fey 
and Good Cheer. | 


CHAP. 
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How 10 vary the Voyce accor- 
ding to the Figures of Rhe- 
torick. 


" A'S Figures are the /ivhtyof Speech, 
"A that render it moſt agreeable 
-both for variery ind Good Grace ; every 

© one of 'em carrying: a loug with it- a 
particular Atr, Ornament and Novelty: 

S0 they are to be ſpoken with: a diffe- 
rent Toze from the reſt. of the Dif- 
courſe, upon an Exclamation. The 
very name of that Figure ſhews the 
reaſon ; for nothing would appear . 
EHlat and Ridiculous, if it were not 
pronounced with a louder Voyce and a 

. more Paſſionate Accent than any other.. 
As for example ;z when Cicero, in his 
Oration for Cluentius, ſaid of Safſia that 

had .1inveigled her Son-in-Law to a 
Decarche; got him divorced from: her 
own Daughter, and married _— 
F elt : 


_— 
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ſelf : Oh the incredible wickedneſs of the 
Woman! A crime that had bcen unheard 
of yet in the world, but for this abomina= 
ble wretch ! Oh the raging and ungovern= 
able duſt on't ! Oh Cafendons and unpa= 
rallePd. impudence ! Neither to ftand in 
C- | awe of the Majeſty of the Gods nor to 
regard the Honour of Men ! Not to trem- 
ble intaan Averſion at the Approach of 
that wery Night 3. not to bluſh at the 
þ, | *ght of thoſe very Nuptial Torches ; 
le | #0: ro ſtumble at the threſbold of theCham- 
ry | ber, at the ſight of her Daughter's Bri- 
dal Bed, and at the walls, that were ſo 
y: | any witneſſes of the former Marriage ! + 

if he had ſpoken rhoſe words without 
any Elevation of the Yoyce, had he not 
deprived. them of all their Clarr,, Or- 
nament and Force? And had he not 
better haye ſaid then Plainly, without 
any more ado; She was a very lewd ,. 
laſcivious and Impudent Woman to mare 
ry her Sov-in-Law ;,, In whych .there 
would have been.noAbſurdity at all and -” 
n9 Pri, requir'd ? Much better ſure, 
the to p:420unce thoſe Exclamatory 
Expreilious withouteither Grace or Ex- 


clamation. . 
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The ſame way of '/peaking muſt he 
us'd too upon forms of Swearing ;, ef- 
pecially when there's ſomething extra- 
- ordinary in the Aﬀair : As that of De- 
moſthenes in his Oration for Creſiphon , 
which has been ſo much eſteem'd and 
admir'd by the Arntients. You have not. 
faiPd in that- Point, Gentlemen :' no, 1 
ſivear by thoſe of our Anceſtors rhar /o 
bravely peckdvded and won the Battel of 
Marathon ; by thoſe chat generouſly main- 
tain'd the Fight at Platzxz ; by thoſe 
that feught by Sea at Salamis ; by thoſe 
that were ſlain at Artemiſinm, and. by 
2 thoſe ocher Gallant Men 'thut-have 
aefery'd to be interr'd in publick Monu- 
ments, with all the Glories of Honour, 
Fortune and Fame. There's no doubt 
now but the Oraror pronounced this 
aſſeyeration with a very. Elevated 
Tone and a Great Contention of _the 
Veyce ;, or elſe nothing would have 
Chilled 'the Paſſions more upon the 
Hearing. 


In 


YN:31M 
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In, a Proſopopeia, nature 'her ſelf - 
ſhews us ; Firſt that the Orator onght 
to change his Voyce, to the end it may 
appear asS-if it were not. ,he 2 ſpeaking, 
but ſome other” Perſon _ brought in 
the By : And ſecondly, that he muſt 
vary 1t according to the Diverſity , 
Charafer and Buſmeſs of the Perſon: 
that he. introduces, and feigns a /peak- 
ing in this Diſguiſe. For Inſtance, In 
thoſe two: Pro opopaia's which Cicero 
makes uſe of in his Oration for Celins; 
the oze of the Venerable Old Man A Þ- 
PIUS, the other of - the yourg Rake 
CLODIUS, a Debauchee;,who may 
not ſee. with half an eye how diffe- 
rently they are to be ſpoken ;, and {ws 
that onght to be Grave and Severe ; but 
this looſe and effeminate, according P 
the different qualities of the Perſons 
Read over the. exe. and the ocher.in the 


Speech it ſelf, and you will eaſily. jndge”.” 
_ of them for the. Pronunciation, But. Ut 


you would bring .in a . Man talking 
with himſelf, upon a. point of delibe- 
ration, and arguing in his own breait 
what he ſhould do in the + ory you 
muſt matiage it with a /ow voyce, and 
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duce him as if he were only ſpeakingto: 
h;mſelf and within the compaſs' of his 
own Ears, with a deſign not to be over- 
heard by any _ body elſe.. We have an 
example. of this in Tyly's Oration for 
Cluentius , where he ſays of Stalenus'; 
< When the poor perfidious wretch ſaw 
© a round ſum of Money brought home 
<*to.him, he began to think of all the 
©: ways and means that Malice,Corruption: 
©andFraud could invent. Talking thu 
< with bimfelf. If I ſhould Iet thereſt 
 *-of the Fudges come in now. for ſhacks. 
«with me, what ſhould I. get. by the 
£-bargain but Danger and Diſgrace ? 
©Can I think of nothing,. to have this 
**Oppianicus condemn'd for't ? What 
**then ?* Why, IN try what can be 
<:done, &c. And: =! Ph Cicero fays. 
. again in his Speech for Outntius againſt 
WNevins's hard-heartedneis and” inhy- 
manity.: ©'you have not-ask'd Council of 
© your ſelf. You have not conſulted 
© your own Conſcience and' Honour. 
*:You Itave not recolle&ed upon. the 
* queſtion ; What am- 1 a doing ? For 
* two_ hours that- are: zone. and- paſt, 

one: wo 
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muſt Truine my Friend ? For failing 
© an appointment, muſt I undo him for 
Cever ? The Orator muſt obſerve here 
to pronounce theſe words, you have not 
conſulted your own Coliſcience and Hq- 
; fl rour3 you have not recollefted your ſelf 
upon the Queſtion, with as loud a voyce 
as is commonly made uſe of in an 4- 
poſt-ophe, upon a ſudden diverſion ofthe 
Speech to a different Perſon ; bnt the 
following words moſt be tarn'd-off with 
a low. voyce, as t'were Ina ſeerer” ſoli- 
loquy or a private reflexions” 


Upon an Apoſtrophe , you ought to 
have a peculiar. regard both to the. 
Circumſtance of the: Perſom'tto- whom 
yon -addreſs your Speech and to! the 
deſien you have of - making' uſe on't ; 
ſo that you may adjuſt the” Tone of 
your voyce to the twr'of your -Dif- 
courſe and the #eceſſiry of the figure. 
For Example. Fir/f, when you ſpeak 
to inanimate things, you muſt raiſe-your - 
voyce aboye an ordinary pitch or a 
common tore; as you would to: people 
| that-are very thick of hearing. And 

without-doubt Cicero himſelf ſpake with .. 
an. 


I 


an #ncommon Accent upon that fine A- 
poſtrophe, in Ins Speech for Milo, to 
this purpoſe. <I call you to witneſ;, 
© you. little Hills and Groves of Alba; 
© and you Altars alſo of the Albar;, 
© that were once of. the ſame Religion 
© and Azxtiquity with thoſe of the Re- 
© mans : Which, Clodius being hurried 
© on with Sacrilegious Madneſsand Am- 
© bition, has-now cut down and de- 
« ſtroyed,to lay the Foundation of all his 
_ © curſed: Prattices,-.and has prophanely 


© buried them under the Weight and | © 

< Oppreflion of his own prodigious | 
* Buildings, Sc. Je 
\Secondly,-This holds alſo in an 4pe-f 

.  ftrophe to God. For, as you raiſe your lo, 
voyce to.a proportionable height when oO 
you would be heard. a far-off, and. P* 
reach the utmoſt Ear of your Audzence: fe 
So,when you ſpeakto the great Divinity | 2 

' that ſits upon his Throne in” Heaver | © 
above, you: ought to do't in a higher bi 
ſtrain and a loftyer tone of the woyce;}N 
than if you were only a ſpeaking to} p 
Men here on Earth, that are even as 
low. as your ſelf; upon the ſame Ti ” 

_ 


k 
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and Level. And: with this elevated 
Accent 'too, we muſt read all thoſe 
happy - turns and Apoſtrophe*s, which 
we meet with in thEPerorations of the 
Erſt Catalinary, Of the laſt Oration. a- 
gainſt Yerres,and of Pliny's Panegyrick to 
Trajat. 


Upon a Dialogiſm , or Conference , 
where two . Perſons are. brought in as 
'twere Dialogring one another, one of 
'em moving the Queftion and tother 
making the Anſwer, you muſt change 
your voyce by turns,/''as if two' Men 
were really a: talking together. We 
have an example .of this, uw the 'Dza- -. 
logiſm, which Cicero makes ufe of inhis 
Oration for Plancius 5 where. he firſt 
perſonates Laterenſi:a ſpeaking for him- 
ſelf and complaining againſt the People 
for preferring Placins before him to the. 
Commiſſion of E DILE:', and then 
brings in Plancizs as it were anſwer- 
ing his Comperitor's Objettians and juſti- 


tying the Ele4jon, in a feigned Con- 
fe 


rence betwixt the rwo Candidates for 
the Office. The People have not Jugg's 
zicht. But they haye judged. They 
ought 


*% 
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-ought not to have done ſo. But they hawe 
"don't. I cannot endure it. Bit may 
| detter Men of the wiſcſt and molt Il. 
luſtrious Citizens have endured it befor 
you: &c. And that dialogi/m in his 
Oration for Flaceus, upon the Examin: 
tion of Aſclepiades againſt him, is df 
the ſame quality and requires the fan 
© change of 'the voyce. Let's hear Sex 
6 tilius, what he has to ſay. - 7 haven 
© brought him a long with me, ſay you 
© Produce his Papers and Accounts then; 
© in Court.T have not brought them neither. 
© Where are your Brothers ? Let them 
<zppearat leaſt. 7 have not Subpena'd them 
© hither) for Witneſſes. Why then, ſhall 
©< we take that for a- Crime or good 
< Evidence, whatever Aſclep:adesalons, 
© 2 Man ofa notorious character, ſhall 
© pleaſe, forſooth, to charge. upon us; 
© without any. Account, Credit or Au» 
©thority ? Upon theſe. Conferences and 
Rencounters, we muſt always obſerve to 
. pronounce the Anſwer with a differen 
Tone from the laſt Cadence. of the 


foregoing Queſtion and Objettion. - 


Ig. 


hay 
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In the Figure call'd Epimone by the 


nan 
t creeks, and which wr tay: call Iuf- 


» ' 
TOTS 
. 


_ WS Adverſary to a pinch a 

it ; inſiſting ſtill upon the fame argu- 
(ment, and expreſling it home to; him 
ſeveral ways over and over tx he 


ance , whereby the Orator preſſes hrs 
/ nd Jrrells upon: 


feems 'aftiam'd of it, * and confounded 
at the Repetition: Here the Oraror muſt 
make uſe of a brick, preſſing and inſult- 
;ng, voyce, where he lays the main ſtreſs- 
- his Speech and clinches "it -upon the 
hearers. As when Tully ſays in his O- 
ration for Ligarins: ©What did you, 
©Tubero,. in the Battel- of 'Pharſalia,. 
© with your Sword drawn there?Againſt 
Gwhoſe breaſt did' you dire& the point 
Cof it ? What was the ſenſe of your 


J* Weapon, the deſign of your Arms 


© the Intention of your appearance ? 
CWhere were your thoughts, your 
© wiſhes, your deſires, your expeCtati- 
© ons ? What meant thoſe Eyes, that 
« Zeal; that Paſſion, that hand; That 
© Weapon? Butl urge the thing too far 
© upon him: The young Maa is aſham'd, 
© and in- Confuſion at the Conviction ; 
CF fay no. mere. And fo. likewiſe 

; - when: 
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when Craſſus was a plcading in Court 
againſt the lewd Debauchee, BRUTUS, 
ſeeing the Corps of Funia, the Old. Ma 
tron and. Mother of- his Family, carri- 
ed By at the ſame time in-publick pomp 
and Parade to her Grave,. took occa- 
ſion. to ſay thns to that diſſolute Spark. 
© What do. you there, you looſe and 
' © lazy Brutus * What news would you 
- © have that venerable defi carry. of 
© you, toyour Father in another world? 
© What do. you pretend the ſhould ac- 
© quaint -the Illuſtrious Dead withall , 
© whoſe Images you ſee born before hg 
* Herſe ! What ſhall ſhe ſay to your 
© Grandfathers, and eſpecially to the 
< famous Lurizs Brutus, whom the peo- 
© ple are beholden to for afſertang 
< their Liberties and freeins them 
* from the Government and Tyranny 
© of Kings? Upon what noble Study, 
© upon what glorious deſign, upon what 
© Virtue ſhall ſhe tell 'em you employ 
* your Time ? Upon emprovement of 
©your Eftate ? That's below your Cha- 
© racter, and does not become your 
© Nobility : But ſuppoſe it did, you 
© have . not a foot of Land left; you 
* have ſpent it all in Debauchery _ 
| Sn © Fx. 
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© Extravagance. Upon the knowledge of 
(he Law? That would be to follow 
© the footſteps of your Father indeed 
© and to inherit his Glories ; but ſhe*I] 
' ſay you have fold your Houſe, and 
© not reſerv'd among all the Moveables 
* fo much as your Father's Chair, out 
© of which he ſpake ſo many, Oracles. 
* Upon the Exerciſe of Arms ? But you 
© never ſaw a Battle fought fave only 
© in. Paper and Piture. Upon the ſtudy 
* of Eloquence ? But you do not know 
©the very RudimeF#s of Rhetorick : And 
© if you have any thing of a voyce, or 
'a faculty at pratling, you employ tt * 


*all to your own "diſadvantage, and 


* make a trade of your fonl calum- 
* nies and bawdy expreſſions. Infa- 
© mous creature! Dare you then be- 
© hold the day ? Dare you look upon 
© this Aſſembly ? Dare you: ſhew your 
© head now in the Corrr, in the Town, 
©in the buſineſs or Converſation of 
* Men? Is not your Conſcience ſtruck 
* with Horror ; does it not fly in your 
*Face,when you caſt yourEyes upon that 


* dead Body there, and thoſe Images 


* which have not the leaſt hope left of 
© finding, either any imitation of 'em in 
; © your 
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* your manners, 'or any place for 'em 

* 1n that which was once your Houſe ? 

This Figure that great Orator, as Tul- 

ly ſays, did attend and'enforce with z 

Pronunciation wonderfully Grave and 
Preſſing,. Solemn and Clinching. » 


Upon a Parrheſia, or the bold Fi- 
gure of taking the. liberty to ſay every 
thing we have a mind fo ſay, let the 
danger be what it will, where there's 
any confidence in the Carfe, or any 
fear of loſing the Point, our voyce muſt 


be ful and loud, as mpon theſe words | 


of Tully in his Oratio» for Ligarius 
© Oh admirable Clemency ; worthy of 
© eternal praiſe, honour and memory, 
© Cicero has the boldneſs now before 
© Ceſar to confeſs him/elf guilty-of a 
© Crime,. for which he cannot endure 
© another ſhould be falſly arraign'd, nei- 
© ther does hefear the private reſent- 
© ments of his Fudge for't: See how 
© undaunted I'am now, upon the con- 
© fidence of your Goodneſs. See the 
y | og lights of Generoſity and Wiſ- 
© dom that countenance me from your 
© Royal Aſpe&. I. will raiſe my wvoyce 
as. 
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Cas loud as I can, that all the People 
© of Rome may hear me. The War 
*F*being begun, Sir, and almoſt ended, 
©] went over to your Enmemy's Camp be- 
© fore the finiſhing ſtroke of it, upon 
© my own choice and. without any Com- 
© 04/ſrons' The wvoyce muſt be as round 
and as frank too, when the Lawyer Is 
forc'd to plead in private and Speaks 
things that he would have: the whole 
world hear ; as in theſe words of a 
Famous Councellour, ſpoken ſometime 
ſince 1n the Parl:ament of Paris. © This 
© Audience will either deliver France 
from the upſtart Monſters that are 
bred here to deſtroy it: orelſe,. if 
their cunning Policzes ; if their tricks 
@ of flight and artifice, if their reports 
© that are ſpread abroad bear-up and 
(take: I fay it aloxd (They have 
© found out the way to ſhut up the 
© Gates upon us ;z but my voyce ſhall ring 
© to the Foxr Corners of the Kingdom : 
< And I will tranſmit it now to Poſteri- 
© ty, which will judge without Fear and 
'Prejudice,who have beenthe beſt Frenck- 
* men, the Trueſt'Subjeas, and the moſt 
* deſirqus of leaving their Country a Li- 

e 'berty 
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© berty after them, like unto that which 
© we have recieved from our Anceſtors p 
<I fay it aloud then,' and will raiſe 
<< my voyce to the utmoſt effort of it; 
© They will do us more miſchiefyet then 
© ever they did or” we are aware of. 
Where it is ealie to perceive with'what 
Paſſion and Height of Voyce the Orator 
ſpake thoſe words, and how he pre- 


nounced himſelf with the boldeft Ele- 


VAKIONs 


Upon a Climax, or a Gradation ; 


where theDz/cour/e climbs up by ſeveral 


clauſes of a Sentence to a !Per;od or Full 
Point ; *tis manifeſt- that the Yoyce 
muſt be rais'd accordingly by- the ſame 
.degrees of elevation to anſwer every 
ſeep of the Figure, till it is at the utmoſt 
height of it : as upon this Climax of 
Cicero's in his laſt Speech againſt Yerres. 
© 'To lay a Roman Citizen by the Heels, 
© and in Irons, is a bold attempt; to 
© whip him, an Abominable Crime ; to 
© put him to Death, a notorious piece 
© of Parricide. What ſhall I ſay of ex- 
© ecuting. him upon the Croſs ? I can- 
© not find a word to expreſs ſuch a 

| © wicked 


ch 
Ys 2 
alle 
it; 
hen 

of. 
| hat 
tor 
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(wicked horrible attempt. And upon 
mother, ina Remonſtrance to the Ciry of 
Paris, after thegeath of Henry the Third. 
© Thou could not endure ſo Debonnaire 
©and Gallant a Xi»e. What do I fay, 
conld nut endure hfm ?*Tis far worſe 


© Houſe,and his Bed.W hat Baniſh'd him ? 
{Thou purſv'd him. What,pur/zed him ? 
© Thou murther'd him ; thou caronzed 


F* his Afaſſinator, and made Bonefires 


and Illnminations upon his Death. 


Upon an Apoſropeſis, or holding one's 
oo and fe what might be 
ſaid farther in the matter, the Oraror 
muſt lower his wvoyce a tone or two, and 
pronounce the foregoing words that 
introduce it with the higheſ# Accent ; 
as in this of Demoſthenes for Creſi- 
phon : © For I can ſayof my ſelf. — 

* But I will not fay, any thing piguant 
© or ſevere at the beginning, though 
*every body ſees he 1s come to-accuſe 


*me of Alacrity and Lighrtneſs . of 


© Heatt. - 


- In 


T4 


than ſo. Thou baniſh'd him hisTow-,his 
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In a ſubjction, where ſeveral gueſti- 
ons are put and an a»ſwe# made to eve. 


ry one of them,the Orator muſt vary hi | 
 wvoyce,and give the Irterogation one Tone, | 


and the Anſwer, another ;, either pro- 
nouncing the demand higher and the 
anſwer lower, or on the contrary ; . as 


- when Cicero ſays in his | Oration for 


Flaccas. *And indeed,S:rs,to what other 
< affiſtance ſhall I apply my ſelf 'now? 
< What other help ſhall I beg ? What 
© other Power ſhall I implore ? Shalll 
© addreſs to the Senators, The Senate 
© it ſelf craves your aſliſtance , and 
© know, that you alone have the power 


© to confirm their authority. Shall I } 


© addreſs to the Roman Knights ? you 
© that are Heads of that order here, 
© know the ſentiments of all the reſt. 
© Shall I addreſs to the Commons ? They 
© have given up to you. all their power 
* and authority. of judging our Af- 
© fairs. And 1n this again for Sylla. 
«< When the Plor grew high, and all 
© things wereready for adiſpatch,where 
< was Sylla, I pray ? Was he at Rome? 
* Nay, he wasa great way off from that 
* place, Was hen thoſe Legions and 
3 pi © Forces, 
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© Forces, which Cataline went about to 
(raiſe? He was yet further off ſtill. 


«Was he in the field of Camertus, of 
© Picenam,'” or of Gaul ? Whither did 


© the fary of this Conſpiracy tranſport 
Chim 3 What places did he invade, or 
«whoſe minds did he infet there 2 
© Nothing more falſe. 'He was then' at 
© Naples, in that part of 7raly which - 
© was not in the leaſt ſuſpected. 


' In an Amnritheſis, he wp 90 -0-097m 
upon both the conrraries, and-pronounce 
the firſ# of 'em with a different Tone 
from the latter ; thu with alouder Ac- 


cent than that,. to: ſhew the oppoſition 


betwixt the oe and the other and to ad- 
juſt the voyce to the Contrariety, ' as in 
this c—_— of it-in the ſecond Carali-. 
nary : * If-we will but compare” both 
© parties, 'and weigh the: Juſtice and thi 
*Reafons of the oze againſt the" other, 
we ſhall find how inconſiderable our 
© Enemies are and how eaſie it is to 
* conquer them.- For modeſty fights 
© on'th;s fide, and impudence on thar : 
* Here's--purity of manners, + there [»:- 
F purity 5 *Here's: Faith; there! Fraud: 
© Here's" Piety there: Wickedneſs'; 
H Here's 
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© Here's Conſtancy, there Fool-hardi 
*© nefs 5 Here's Honour, there Infamy; 
* Here's Continence, rhere Luſt, -, Hers, 
© in fine, Jaſtice, Temperance, .-Coy- 
© rage, Prudence and all kind of Yrrewe; 
-* are. in Confederacy, and contending 
© with Injuſtice, with Luxury, with 
© Cowardice, with Temerity and all 
< kind of vices got a head together upon 
© the Rendezwans. Here Abundance makes 
* War upon Neceſſity, Reaſon diſputes 
© it againſt Madneſs, Good Senſe a 
© gainſt Folly, certain Hope againſt Deſ- 
< pair, and Aſſurance; againſt Under- 
©tainty. _ And if. the hearts of Men 
+ ſhould fail''em. how ,, in: fuch. a fa 
© mons Rercounter as this, would not 
© the Gods declare. themſelves 'in fa- 
.© your of fo juſt a Quarrel, vindicate 
© your: Cauſe 'againſt the fouleſt « 
© Crimes, and giveirhaſe Heroick virtut 
© of yours the victory over 1theſe abomi- 
< mable vices of a Conſpirator ? 


Upon the figxre which . the Greeks 
call Anadiploſis ; ' That is to ſay, '4 
-redonbliag , or an immediate- repertory - 
'0n' of the ame word :- As, + It was, i! 
*< was '2-yirtue formerly in this. Com 
E mompealth 
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© monwealth, &c. The Senate knows al 
© this, the Conſul ſees it, and yet Ca- 
© raline lives : Nay he does not only 
© /;ve, but comes into the Senate too ; 
© &c. And nevertheleſs, you /;ve; and 
© /ive, Not to forſake, but to confirm 
© your gouegton and impudence ; 
©&c. He has reign'd three and twen- 
ty years now, and reigns ſtill with 
©{ much Inſplence, that he never 
© abſconds for't. The Orator muſt give 
the ſame word repeated here a different 
ſound, and pronounce it the ſecoxd time 
over far louder and ſtronger .than at the 
& 


Firſt. 


| In.an Araphora, where one and the 
ſame word is repeated over and over 
in the beginning either of ſeveral Sen- 
tences one after another, or of ſeye- 
-tur;h ral clauſes of the ſame Sentence; as 
it is in the Oration for the Manilian 
Law: * Awitneſs of it is [raly, which 
© the Conquerour himſelf confeſs'd was 
* owing its deliverance to Pompey's Bra- 
very and Council : A witneſs of it is 
© Sicily, which he ſav'd from a Thou- 
, fad, imminent dangers that begirt-it 

= 2. ON 


- 
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-© on all ſides,” by the Wiſdom of his 
- © Conduct and the quickneſs of his Dif- 
'© patches, without ever'ſtriking a blow 
© for't: A witneſs of it is Africa, op- 
© preſs'd with the: numerous Armies of 
© the Enemies, where he made the Field 
© flow with the Blood of the Slain : 4 
© witneſs on't is France, &c. And 1n the 
ſecond Philippick again: © My Con- 
* ſulſhip does not pleaſe MARK 
<ANTONY at all; but this is 
* my Glory, that it has pleasd all ho- 
© neſt Men. Itpleas'd P. SERVILIUS, 
< whom I name the firſt as the oldeſt of 
© the Conſuls,aud the laſt thatdicd in our 
* © Time. Itpleaſed Q.CATULUS, 


:<£ whoſe Credit and Authority will ne- 


© yer die in this Commonwealth. It 
© pleaſed the wo LUCULLUSES, 
<M.CRASSUS,Q.HORTE N- 
<SIJUS, L. MURSEN A, that 
< were all-then appointed to the Corſu- 
© lar Dignity. It pleaſed ſeveral others 
< alſo, whoſe. Reputation will always 
< be had in Honour and Veneration of 
< the Republick. He muſt pronounce 
the word here repeated, always with the 
ſame Accent and Sound ; but in a dif- 


ferent manner from the eaelacy 
| 6 0 
P4 
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of all the other parts of the Period, to 
give . the Figare its due Emphaſis and. 
Diſtiattion in his Diſcourſe, upon the- 
Repetition of the ſame words. And fo 
again In an Fpizeuxis, when the ſame 
word Is rciterated ſeveral times over. 
one after another at the end of Senten- 
ces, he muſt likewiſe hamour the Em- 


phatical Redoubling of the word, with 


the ſame Accent of his Yoyce 3 as it is 
in the fame Phil;ppick above mention- 
ed :.< You lament the loſs of three Ar- 
© mies of Romans that _ were rrnined. 
c"IwasS-M ARK ANTO NT rui- 
© red them.'; You rcſent the Death of 
© fo. many Noble and Famous Citizens. 


*NT deſtroyed them. e Authori- 
© ty of the Senare ſuffers extreamly, and 
© 1s zrtrenched upon. *"TiS M ARK 
ANTONMNY intrenches upowt,\and 
© doesit this Diſgrace,&c. Or when ſe- 
veral words are repeated over and over 
again, as they are in the Seventh Phi- 
lippick : © What ! Sirs, when you de- 
* creed ſuch great and juſt honours to - 
© Young Ca/ar for railing an Army a- 
*gainſt A ARK ANTOMN YT; 


f © deſtroy d. * Twas m. Hh ANT 0- 


H 3 did 


e 
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© did you not then declare 7 A R X 


CANTONMNYT an Enemy to the Com-l| 


© monwealth ? When you order'd the 
© Thanks and the Praiſe of the Whole 
© Houſe to he given to thoſe old Diſci- 
© plined Soldiers that liſted themſelves 
© Voluntiers in Ceſ/ar's Service and fol- 
© lowed him to the War ; did you not 


© then declare MARK ANTOMNTI. 


© an Enemy to the Commonwealth? And 
© when you promis'd a reward to the 
© ſtrongeſt Legions for coming over to 
© us from Antony, that uſurp'd the 
© Title of Conſul and was our vowed 
© Adyerfary ; did you not then declare 
*MARK ANTONT an Enemy to 
© the Commonwealth, &c. 

I 


CHAP. 


Speaking and Geſture. ; &1 . 


hated, CH<A P- Xl. 


the Pronunciation of Words. 
and Sentences. 


Entences commonly confiſt of two 
principal Parts, that are link'd-to-, 
gether with certain Particles, which 
the Grammariars Cl Canſabs, - CopMa- 
tives, Conditionals, Coniparatives,; Rela”. 


[tives or | Advirſurives': But" 'pheycare 


not' '40'+ of - the fant EINE 
length. | F. ED 


herb, 5 ar6 Fw Sonny very uy yi 
cach part- IC 
ple expreſſion and conſiſts only'' of one” 
ſrgte Propeſſtion' 3. as theſe of Malberbt. ; 

e died young, but hedied happy- 
© His Friends have not had him long, 


- ; y 


; | © but his Death is the greateſt Trouble 


© and Grief they- ever | had for the 
©Love and the Loſs of him. - He has 
_.* enjoyed 


=: The Art of _ 
* enjoyed the Sweets of the World on- 
© Iy for a little while, bnt he never taſt- 
© ed the Birrerson't. He has not taken 
"a long Walk, but he'went, only upon 
* Flywers. Whatever Life has of Rng- 
* ged, or of Harſh, Piquant and Unea- 
© fre, was to come in thoſe years which 


© he has not lived to ſee. Thoſe Periods 


may not only be pronounced with one 
Breath ; but can hardly be pronounced 0- 
therwiſe, without prejudice to the'ex+ 
preſſion. | 


. There are ſome Sentences.again, Jon- 
ger. as.thoſe in''the- ſame _ Author, 
© Look nponithe World as. a: Place 
© where..:you. will. be loſing ſomething 
© every Day, till you have loſt Al and 
© have no. more to loſe ; and with thoſe 
© Meditatiqns prepoſſeb your,dear Soul, 
* thats having|its Original from Hea- 
<,yer;01t-will one: Daythaye the happir. 
©. nefs;to'. return ;ther., And thoſe 
may be pronounced all at a Breath too, 
if the Yozce be naturally goed - for any: 
thing : and however, you ought alſato 
do it as, well as .you can; for-a Period 
io pronounced looks rounder, and ,AP-- 


pears. 


pears 
than 
10s 

ak 
a lon 
cice- 
For. 
fron 
ture. 
the 

toOW: 
and 
that 
ver\ 
nee: 
Pub 
the 
Cam 
him 
of 
Pra 
all 
mu 
he « 
pal 
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ears with more Menry and Force, 
than it would do upon -/everal Breath- 
i1gs by fits. For this purpoſe, you muſt 
make 1t your main Bus'neſs to acquire* 
a lono-win1ed Habit by Study and Excr- 
cice.:' but that muſt be done by degrees: - 
For Nature 1s not chang'd in an-inſtant' 
from a ſhort Breath to a long one. Na- 


(ure, indecd is aþfolntely neceſſary in 


the matter ; but Arr alſo can do mnch 
towards the accompliſhing of this end - * 
and we read in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
that Demoſthenes, who had naturally a 
very ſhort Breath ;, finding that he had 

need of a'very long one to ſpeak upon - 


| Publick Occaſions, gave Neoptolemus 


the: Stare-player, and a great Attor of 
Comedy, a thinſand Drachms to teach' 
him this A-:; which he became Maſter 
of at laſt to perfeftion by the force of 
Praftice and by exerciſing' himſelf uporr + 
all the difficulties of Re/pirarion. You 
muſt likewiſe exert your Faculties, as. 

he did, and neither ſpare any time, nor 
pains, nor coſt, to make your ſelf. /ong- 
winded and an Orator. 


There -/ 


#, 1h 
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There are other Perjods that have a 
longer Train yet, and take a.larger 
Tour than either of the former ; which 
you cannot proounce without taking 
your Breath once or twice; as this of 
St. Bernard for inſtance. * As it is 
© prejudicial to - one's: Health to take 
© Food and Not to digeſt it, becauſe 
© Crude and Indigeſted. Meats create.ill 
© Humours, and do not nouriſh, but 
* clog and corrupt the Body : So when 
* the Stomach of the Soul, that is, the 
© Memory, 1s RIFd with a great deal of 
© Knowledge ; if this Knowledge be 
© not well digeſted 'by the warmth of 
© Charity; if itdo not diffuſe it ſelf after 
© that through the Arteries and Marrow 
© of the Soul and paſs into the Aanners 
© and A#ions of Men; andif it does not 


| ' © become good it ſelf upon knowing 


© what is good, and what goes to the 
* making of a good Lite ; does not this 
© Krowledge turn into Sin, as that Nu- 
© triment does into bad Humours? You 
mnſt pronounce: the firſt pare of that 
Peri:cd without ever taking Breath 
#5r't ; but you cannot pronounce the 

. ſecond 


ſecond in-the ſame manner ; , So that you 

ought rather to make a pay/e upan't, 

than force your\ Yozce to. an ;Abſurdity 

and run your ſelf quite ot off Breath ; 

which would be very. augenteel and. ju- 

decent. Only you muſt take- care by 

the Way to ftop in proper and convent- 
ent Places : that is to ſay, after #wo 

Points, a Colan,or a Semi-colon,or at leaſt 

after a Comma ; for to do it otherwiſe; 
or oftner,, would be. a thing extremely 
diſagreeable. Nothing is more w«nto> - 
ward, and uncourtly than to break off 
- the middle of 'a Word or ag Expreſ- 
10N. 


In fine, there's. afiother fort of Pe-- 
riods, that the Rhetoricians call Spiritus 5; 
which have not the ſame Order, Scope 
and Compoſition 'of thoſe Seatences 
that are propewy called Periods, but 
only conch andcontain a great .number 
of Articles, ſymply propounded all in 
the ſame-manhter ; as this of the afore- 
faid Father again for an Example : 
© Let your Spirit reſt upon thoſe Pre- 
© lates. who frar nothing 'but God, and 
+ Hope nothing but God: Who being 


Tos BE ge « ſeat 


© 


5 
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ſeat into Provinces, go not after Gold; 

: but follow Feſw#s Chriſt i Who: do not 
©helieve* their 'Miſſions- ts befor: 2 


© Monty-Bank, but : ſeek: the Fruits: off * 


© theirJabour for God, and not Preſents 
© for themſelves: Who are;'aFohs Bap* 
© tift to Kines and Prinices , a'Moſes to 
* Egyptians 4'a Phineas 40 Fornicators; 
* an- Elias.'to  /dolaters; atv -Eliyha to 
t-N;notrds 5+ a'Peberito :Eitrs; a Paul 
to Blaſphemers4 a Chrift to! AMercena- 
© ries and*ory-chanvers: Who do not 
© deſpiſei the People; but inſtru& them: 
© Whodso notfHatter the R:ch, but rebuke 
*thety: Who do nat oppreſs the Poor, 
© but relieye them : Who do not dread 
©rheMenicesof Pririces, but conteinn 
* *xhemt 'Who do not'4yo into their 
© Aſſemblies in Trouble, nor come out 
© again in Anger : Who do not rob 
© Churches, but reform them: Who de 
© not pick Pevple's:'Pockets,but comfort 
<'their Hearts'and correct their Vices : 
© Who take care of their own Reputa- 
©tton, and bear no Malice to another's: 
© Who love Prayer: an& apply: them- 
© ke]ves to Devotion: -And'. whey. in 
© all- Afﬀaivs of ithe World; .haye.;more 
*.confidence. in their Prayers, than in 
< their. 


- 


J* their Induſtry and -Labovr, 'wherebp 


* their Diſcourſes may- be. Edifying 3 


4* whereby: their. Lives,., may+:be..Jyſt 3 
| * whereby their Preſence may be, Agrec> 


* able ;zwhereby their Memories may be 
* Bleſſed » Who render, themſelves. A- 
* miable, not by Words but by Deeds 1 
* and Venerable, not. by Pamp or.. States - 
$ but. \by-their Ain; : Who are Hum+ 
*ble with the Humble, . and Innocent 
{with the Innocent 35; but rebuke the 
© hard-hearted with boldneſs and ſeve- 
* rity 5 who reprimand the Wicked with 
© Authority,. and. who render to the 
* Proud. according. to their Deſerts : 
© Who neither - inrich themſelves, nor 
* their Parents, nor their Officers,with 
© the. Portion. of the Widow and the. 
© Patrimony of the Crucifi'd ; but who 
*glve gratzs that which they received 
* oratss, and do Right ont of meer good 
© Will to. them that, ſuffer W; rong : Who 
© teſtifie, in fine, they  have-.reccived 
© the divine Spirit, as the ſeventy Fudges 
© did the :Spjrie of Moſes; who. both 
© abſent and preſent endeayour to plea 
© you and; to -pleaſe God ; who retyrn 
* hame;to-you now vearied, he's la- 

| : den. 


* den with the Spoyls of Nations ; and 


_ *whodo not glory in having brought 

* away with them the moſt curious and 
© pretious things'of the Countries whi- 
© ther they were ſent, but in leaving 


© behind them Peace to Kingdoms, Laws | 


© to Barbarians, Quiet to Monaſteries, 
© Order to Churches, Diſcipline. to the 
© Clergy and a People Juſt to God. In 
ſuch Periods as thoſe, you are upon no 
force at all to ſtrein your Lungs; for 
you may take your Breath as often as 
you ſhall have occaſion, and make an 
equal pauſe at every. Article they con- 
tain; there being no manner of Reaſon 
why you ſhould not makea ſtop upon oze 
as well as another. So much for what 
concerns the Breath and its Paxſes 
when and where it is to be taken up- 
on all ſorts of Periods. As for what 
remains to befaid of it, I think the 
Oraror would do well to obſerve the 
following Rules. ' Bf” 


You muſt not diſtinguiſh the parts of 
- a Period, as if there were more Periods 
then one'in a Sentetice 3 and:yet you 
nuft make ſome Diſtin&ion'too;that the 


An 
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Auditor may more eaſily diſcover the 
ſeveral Clauſes of it one from another : 
But this is to be done eſpecially, when 
the Period is longer than ordinary 3 0- 
therwiſe the A£:4d and the Memory of 


thoſe that hear yon, and perhaps your 
| own faculties too, would be confounded : > 


and the Period, tho” never ſowellturn- 
ed,would perplex the Pronunciation and 
appear embaraſſed by the /enoth of it. 
However when there are ſeveral Clauſes 
in a Sentence, and every one of them 
requires a peculiar diſtin&tion for ſome 
reaſon or other, .you would do well to - 
diſtinguiſh them by the Pronunciation, 
but without faking your Breath . for all 
that z except there be ſo many of 'em, 
that one ſingle Reſpiration cannot ſerve 
all their Turas, nor reach the end of 
the whole Period. Cicero without doubt 
obſerved that upon this Period of his 
Oration for the Manilian-Law. © What 
© 2 ſhameful, thing "tis,  Sirs, that he 
© who Maſlacred ſuch a vaſt Number of 
© our C;t:;zens if one Day throughout all 
© Aſia, in 10 many Cities there, at a 
* Words Warning and upon one fipgle 
* Diſparch ; has not only not condign'd 

: © Puniſhment 


* Puniſhmennt yet for ſo barbarous a 
© Crime, - but has reigned now three aid 
© twenty Years ſince that Burcheyy ; and 
© reigned too with ſo much Infolence, 
© that he neither lurks for it inthe RKing- 
© dom of Pontws nor in the obſcurity of 
© Cappadocia ;, but HeQors in the Inhe- 
© ritance of his Fore-fathers, braves 
© you in your own Revehnes., and 
© appears ln the open Light of alt 
© the. | TRY 


"Tis proper to makea pauſe upon eve- 
ry Per:od, but It muſt he a very ſhore one 


' 48P9N ſrore ones, and a little /onzer ypon 


07 one$2* For, over and above that it 
very much conduces to, the hetter di- 
ſinguiſhing of ' Periods among them- 
ſelves, and does not a little aſſiſt the 
Underſtanding and the Memory of the 


Hexrer ; it 1s almoſt incredible how it | 


alſo reinforces the Lungs, the Breaſt and 
the Arteries.of the Speaker : Andif you 
do but practice ' this Rule' your will find: 
the benefit and advantage of it by Ex- 
perience. I would adviſe you alſo to 
take care to begin the following Period 
always a degree lower than you 'con- 

2h TY F298 5+ > oi 
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duded the. pt, which. will both .con- 
tribute to the variation of . your Vaice 
and to the rginforcement of your Organs. 
Sometimes on the'contrary,, 'tis. better 
to begin it with a Tore a little higher 
than the Cadence of the laſt, according 
25 the Orator ſhall beſt jndge off the Na- 
ture and /the- neceſſity of the Subjelt: 
which will ſerve aHo to;varyi even the 
variatwn of the Voice it; ſelt 4: for: you. 
muſt not do't always'on the'/ame. faſhion. 
or in.the ſame- Key... i on let 


There's.;another,. Obſervatian.. yet 
which I have.to.makehere,, «*'Tig;:this. 
When you have a Period to. Pronounce 
that requires a great contention.Of eleva-" 
tion of the Yoice,you muſt moderate and 
manage your Yoicg with. good.Condudt. 
PAN thoſe, Periacy that precede. it:z lefÞ. - 
whole force of i6wpoh 
thoſe,yau be ſpent and conſtrain taſk . 
to pronounce. thi languidly;. whichre- 
quires more of vigour,yebhemency andurf- 
fort. *Tis this Government that Roſcis 
and. Eſopw., .two ofthe famouſeſt {ors 
the Romans ever hag,very well obſcryed ;, 
as Tully takes nvtice in his. third, Book of 
the 


Ni;M 
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the Orator. For Roſcius didnot- rehearſe | 


theſe Verſes. ' 


The brave Warrior's noble Choice and 
(Shield, 
1s Honour, not the Booty of the Field. 


with all the vehemence of At;on and 
Geſture, that ho might have done ; but 
altogether ſmply, with moderation ' and 
condutt, 'to'the end that falling imme- 
diately upon this exclamatory Period ; 


Whab wr Tſee! be Arm'a,' 


 Eveis into ol Very Temples 7 - 4 / 


"dF? 


he might att it more earneftly;' repre- 


ſent it- mare Pronply, and accent'it with - 


greater Adiviration and | Afonifhment. 
And :8/opw-aid not pronounce theſe 
| FTO 4199 DIOGW 3917 201301009 
+ {7 0d egy Sy, qt 
- Where ſhall I find” Relief ? ' © 
Or whither ſhall 1 fly. 
with all the coritentidn of Voice and Ac- 


cent within-the compaſs of his Power'; 
but /oftly or langu;dly, and without any 


IM- - 
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immoderate At#:o7 at all ; having are- 
ard all the while to what immediately 
lews ; | ; 
-But, O Father, O Country, 
O Houſe of Priam ! 
which he could not have ſpoken with 


"Dal neceſſary Exclamation, if he had al- 
[ready ſpent himſelfand as (it were ex- 


hauſted his Yoice beforehand upon a 
former Emotion and: Violence. Thus 
Painters repreſent ſome Parts of a Piece 
with Shades and Diſtances, to ſet-off = 
thers with greater light and advantage 
and to make them bear ſo. Maf 

that one would almoſt ſwear they food 


| o#t of. the Pitture and have Life. *." 


From Periods and perfett Sqyntences, 1 
come now to Words. Firft, you'muſt 
obſerve to proounce them according to 
common alas and the ordinary. Conver-. 


ſation of thoſe that ſpeak well. Ineve- 


ry Country or- Province, there are Cer: 
taln viciorns Pronunciations and D:aletts, 
that are peculiar to particular People; 


either for the quantity. of Sylables,. as we 


find where they pronounce the firſt Sy/- 
| | | lable 


(UM 
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lable of VALET, of HABIT, of 
PAPTE R, long, and the firſt of Te- 


ſte, of Paſte, &c. ſhwte ;, or, for the. 


ſound of Yowels, as there are ſome Peo- 
ple make uſe of an e __ or Neuter, 
inſtead of an e Shur and Maſculine, in 


the Words MERE, PERE, FRERE';. 


or, for the Eliſion of an e, where it 
ought not to be /eft-out, as there are 
ſme fay PAR L? I LI, inftead.of 
PARL E-T-IL; or, for the Addi- 
tion Of ' an e at the beginningof, a Word, 
where it ought not. to be us'd, as there 
are ſome Places. where: they both. ſay 
and: write: *' ESP.LENDEVU KR, 
PESCAN DALE, LD E £$- 
PHE RE, or, for the. s which ſome 
People inſert where it ought not to be 
 #rſerred \,.. writing and pronouncing 
CONSTRAINDRE for CO N- 
TRAINDRE; and whichthey omit 
again where it ought not to be.omitted, 
as in, FOSO UES: and PRE S- 
Q VE, pronouncing them FUQUVE 
and PREQUE, or, .for the Letter 
h;.wkch ſome do not _ provonnce -with 
an. Aſpiration, where it ought to be 


pronounced harſhly_;: as they that 'ſay | 


L' H A Z- 
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RANGUE, lL HALEB ARDE. 
There are alſo many more Corr:prions. 


| crept into vulgar Heads, and :a/kr into 


cuſtom among the common People in 
City as well as Country , not excepting 
even that where the Court 5 kept : For 
you ſhall meet with a falſe Pronunciati- 
01 now a days at Par, as well as . you 
might have done formerly at Athens. 
Buta Man that ſpeaks *3z Publick ought 
carefully to avoid all thoſe faults above- 
mention'd, for fear of being laugh'd at 
and treated with the. contempt of a 
fleering Auditory ; which was the Sophi- 
ſter Pauſaniar's Misfortune, of whom 
Philiſcus writes that he ſpake coarſely, 
and pronounced his Words very groſs 
and corrupt making long Syllables ſhort, 
and ſhort ones long-: for though he was 
an eloquent Perſon in all other. reſpeRs, 
a ready Wit, and famous for ſpeaking off 
Hand; he was compared yet for. his 
unhandſome Pronunciation, to a Cook that 
could not dreſs good Meat well when 
he had it in his Hands, and made but 
a very bad Diſh of the beſt in the Mar- 


| ket.. For this parpoſe; he muſt con- 


verſe 


FF 


=" OY 


verſe as much as poſſible with Perſon; 
that ſpeak better than himſelf; obſerye 


their Pronunciation fo nicely as to makeſ 


it hisowx 3 and not only nat be aſham'd 
to ask their advice, upon a doubr, how 
to pronounce ſuch and ſuch Words; 
but deſire them alſo to ſet him right at 
every turn, if he chance to blunder 


and be out-in the Pronunciation. of other}. 


Words, where hemakes zo ſcruple at all: 
ſo that by little and little he may. pol:ſþ 
his Speech to: that perfeQtion at laſt in 
good Converſation and Privare - Diſ- 
courſe, that not a Word which drops from 
bs Mouth ſhall fall into Contempt or 
diſoblige his HZearers in Publick. 


My next Obfervation is this ; that he 
muſt pronounce emphatical Words with 
an emphaſis and a diftinition ; Whether 


, It be to affirm ſtrongly ; as, _— 


aſſuredly, infallibly, undoubtedly, neceſſa- 


rily, abſolutely, expreſsly , manifeſtly 
are Words of Date Some and poſteive 


Pronunciation : or, to Praiſe and Extol; | 


as, admirable, incredible, incomparable, 
ineffable, ineſtimable, gloriow, dlitterings 
pompous, triumphant, illuftrious, heraick, 


auguſt, |. 


Or} well as upon Words of -Unwerſulity ;. as 
. all the World, generally; ext where, al- 
ways, never : Here the Pronunctation 
hel muſt be pois'd to a certain gravity and 
th height of Accent. + As for thoſe. terms 
ry of extenuation and flight; as, pittiful, ' 
gh inſignificant, little, low, mean; deſpica- 
4-|-ble, feeble, he muſt pronounce *em with 
Y,| a very low, leſſening, abje&# Voyce, and 
vel an Accent. of the greateſt ſcorn'and di/- 
13] dain, For _——_— If a Divine a 
©, | Preaching, ſhavld- bring-in a Soul 1a- 
7? bouring\ vaderithe ſenſe of many great 
» | Infirmities,,and{aying: When T\fearch'd 
| inta2he Faith of my Heart, I found it Jo 
X weak, - 


VYi'M 
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uſt, majeſtick, adorable, . are terms 


tf of Honour that muſt be, pronounced < 
with a magnificent Tone : or to diſpraiſe - 


and deteſt; aScruel, heinous, wicked, de- 
teſtable, abominable, execrable, monſtrous, 


'] which are all to be pronounced with a 


moſt Paſſionate and loud Yoyce: or, to 
___ and lament , aSy unfortunate, 


-miſerable, fatal, mournfut, pitiful, deplo- 
rable, lamentableyareall ſarrowful Words 
and require a melanoholy Accent. He muſt 


alſolay more ſtreſs npon Words of Quzz- 
tity 3 as, grand, high; ſublime, profound, 


long, large; innumerable, eternal 5; as 
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weak, ſo imperfeit, fo langmſhi &e. 
To ſpeak: = "Bows. oc with an 
elevated Tone Or any great ConteRtion of 
the Yoyce, would be a ridiculous Promu- 
ciation, and contrary to the' very Na- 
ture of things, as well as the Rules of 
Sence, Reaſon and Refle&ion. For thoſe 
Words of weak, imperfett, 'languiſhing, 
_— doleful Accent, an Accent of 

oan, and a low as well as a. ſlow Voyce. 
This Diſtin&ion 'of the Pronunciation, 
beſides that it'is more agreeable to the 
things ſignified by fach Words, will 
ſerve over and above - for the variation 
of the Voyce, which- the: Oraror nwſt 
always. make it his: Buſineſs + to ob- 
ſerve. : | Et 


To conclude this Diſcourſe *: I ſhall 
add, that you muſt keep-up your Yoyce 
{till to an audible height upon the Pro- 
aunciation'of' the laſt Words.of. the Pe- 
ri0d ; ſo that they may be as wel!,not to 
ſay better heard than the reſt : But this 
is to be done chiefly, when thoſe final 
Words are compoſed'of Sy{ables that 
make but a weak and a dill. Sound'of 
themſelves. For if your Period were' to 

; | +... conclude 
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&c. [conclude with theſe Words, une [plen- 
an. der dclatante et incomparable > though 
of you ſhould not raiſe your Yoyce upon. 
- f|'em, nor make 'em 7:28 half fo loud 4 
a- Neal as you might in the Ears of your 
of 8 Auditors, they would not fail yet of 
de | being heard well enough for all that,be- 
77, | cauſe of the grear and ftrong Sound which 
of | the Letters 4 and o make of themſelves 
ce. | in that expreſſion, » But if your Ser- 
% texce were to end with the . Words, 
e | Ce reſt q une figure, une type, une ſi> 
11 pet k _ you ſhowid rand 
on || 'em faintly, they would dre in your own 
Month and never reach the Ear of your 
neareſt Auditor under your Noſe, be- 
cauſe the Letters e; i, and « have fo 
little of Sound in themſelves, and appear 
very low and flar off the Zip. This 
Precept upon the Pronunciation of the 
laſt Words of Sentences ought to be as + 
much taken notice of and praQtic'd as 
any other ; for moſt of our Publick O- 
rators now a days commonly fail in this 
Point. 
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CHAP. XL. 
of Geſture, zz General. - | and 


2 FI S' Timenow to come to Geftiirey: [adv 
# which is of no little importance | by 
and -advantage'tos' a Man-that ſpeaks 7n 
Publick;, for it qualifies the' Ozator to | but 
convey the Thoxghts'and the Paſſions of and 
his. Mind to his Awditors with: greater | !/27 
torce and delight ; - their Senſes heing 
Far more effecually- wrought uport by || *l 
Promumcation and Gelture TOGET HER, la ns 
Than 'by Pronunciation ALONE. For I 2 
this reaſon, when a\ Man is Hearing a\ | 91 
Sermon, he delires mightily - to ſte the ſho 
Face of. the Preachey ;- and if his' Pew I '7S 
.deprive him of! that Happigeſe,: he goes | 
Home with leſs Satisfa&ion,- let it be || © 
acycr ſo well ſpoken. However, theſe , the 
170 things are not leis important, _the 
one than the other ; and as both faculties || 
joyn'd together expreſs a Thought to 
£3 # "= . per- 
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perfe&tion, ſo either of them apart do 
not fail of expreſſing it as well too, 
though with /eſs Fower and 'Yigour. For 
if it is by Speech alone we converſe 
with'the Bl;rd,'tis by Geſture alone that 
we can converſe alſd with the Deaf; 
and without - this Faculty, we ſhould 
have no 'Commerce or Converſativa at 
all with *ent: - Beſides Geſtarre has this 
advantage above' Pronunciation 5 that, 
by "Speech ' we are only utiiderſtood by 
People of our ows Conntry and Ling:#a 4 
but 'by Geſtare, we render our Tho!izhts 
and our Paſſiors intelligible 'to al 1N.- 
tions, indifferently, pnder the - Sun. ' 
'Tis as it were the common Langrage of 
all Mankind, which ſtrikes the Under- ! 
ftanding 1n at our Eyes as much as Speat-' 
ing does In at our Ears. And no won- 
der things of Movemere and Attion 
ſhould touch us ſo ſenſibly ; ſince Parne- 
ing which has nothing of it, peuctrates 
ſo far into our Aﬀet#;ons, and imprints, - 
ſo ſtrongly, that it ſometimes ſurpaſſes 
the very force of Words. Speaking a- 
lone does the main Work in the Minds 
of thoſe that' underſtand it ; but when 
it is deſtiture'of Geftzre, which is the 
F J 2 Life 
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Life of all Speech, (as Aſconins ſays) it 
makes but a Diſpaſſionate and a Dead 
Diſcourſe. For this reaſon, Pliny Junior 
mentioning the Recitations which People Vern 
in his Days made of their Or ations and 
Poems to their Friends,cither in reading | 
*emerhemaſelve; or in having them read by 
others ;, ſays, that this Reading of them 
was a mighty diſadvantage to their E- 
loauence and Charatter, becauſe the main 
helps of. Pronunciation, the Eyes and 
the Hands were hinder'd by't; and 
that it was no wonder if the Arrention pe. 
of their Auditors droop'd upon it. But Jh 
on - the contrary, when the Diſcourſe is | ;. 
 help'd-on and enforced, not only with 
a Pronunciation ſuitable to the Subjett, | », 
but with an agreeable and powerful Ge- || 4: 
ſtare,” it appears truly animated to a | yy 
wonderful degree of Life and Yigour; | 
For then the Oraror holds his Auditor | F: 
(as it were) by the Eyes as well as b Ws 
the Earg and abſolutely engages bot ki 
his Arrent:on and his Reaſan at once: 


And 1f he ſpeaks thus to an Adverſary % 
nat ſo well qualified, he daſhes him ont | .; 
.of Countenance, heconfounds him with ye 
ear, and overcomes him with ſhame.Ci= | 2 


_cero 


\ 
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cero diſcountenanced / C-c:l;us with this 
Reflexion,when he would have Pleaded 
apainſt Horrenſins in the Accuſation of 
Verres, and his Ambition carried him 
beyond his Capacity : Conſider on't (ſaid * 


he to him) and weigh the thing well ;, for 


in my Opinion you are in great Danger, 


not only to be baffled by his Words and his | 


Pronunciation, bxe to have your Eyes 
dazzled too by bus Geſture and the Moti- 
ons of his Body ; left be ſhould diſorder 
all your Thoughts, amuſe you and make 
you forget whatever you had to ſay. And 
when Cicero again repreſcats the'matter 
in his Books. of the Orator,. how Craſſis 
baffled and fool'd Brutws once at the 
Barr, when he was. a pleading againſt 
him ; he ſays, that- he pronounced his 
Words after ſach a manner that they 
put him quite out- of Countenance ; 
with an Eye fo ftedfaſtly 'fix*d upon 
him z makiag-up all his Geſture againſt 
him, and confronting him at every 
turn, AS if he would have ſwallowed him 
npata Look, or in a Breath. But that 
this lent Language of your Face aud 
your Hands may be well uaderſtoud 
aad move the Aﬀettians of thoſe that 
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; re and hear you it muſt be well adjnft 
ed to the Thing you ſpeak of as well a 
agreeable to your Thought and Deſwn 
beiides that it is always toreſemble the 
. Paſjioa you have a Mind either to expre/ 


or to excite. For if you ſhould ſpeal 


of ſad things with a brask Look agd. pro 
nounce /orrowwith a gay Conntenance 0 
if you ſhould affirm any thing with. thi 
Geſture of a Man that were denying 't, 
_ - *twould take away all Authority and Cre- 
dit from your Words :. No Body would 
believe or admire-you. You muſt alſo 
haye a care there be mothing afeftes In 
your Gefture.; for, generally ſpeaking, 
all Aﬀe&ation 1s odio © but it muſt ap- 
pear purely Natwra/, as the very Birth 
and, Re/xlr both of: the chings 'you ex- 
. preſs and- of . the Aﬀeiton, that mores 
you to ;/peek them. //:4n fine, the Orator 
.muſt manage his Geſt#re ſo nicely, that 
_ there may be nothing, i# poſlible, in 
all the Diſpoſitzons and Motions of his 
Body, which may offend the Eyes of the 
Spettators,, as well. as take care that 
his Pronunciation have nothing in it, 
which may grate aud diſoblige the Ear: 
of the Hearers : Otherwiſe, his Pre- 

| | ſence 
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ſerce will be leſs agree:ble to his Andie 
ence, and his Spcerb it ſelf will not have 
- Þ all that GracegFrtue and Iafluence which 

JI it ought to have. | 
J But 'the Buſineſs of Geſture is far 
more difficult to obſerye than that of 

Pronunciation ;, for a Man may .hear his 
. own Yoyce well ennugh-when he cannot 

the) ſee bis Face atall : and as for the other 
Parts of his Body, the can but ſee rhem 
imperfe&ly, how they move and keep- 
up to the Ryles of g99d Afion. This 
made. Demoſthenes jbetake himſelf to _ 
ſpeak his Marangues and his Plcadings 
before a: | was Lnoking-Glaſs, that he 

£ 


anlght ob his Geſtures the better, 
741 48d be able todiſtinguiſh;betwixt Right 
x. 20d wrong, decent and indecent Attions. 
eld This method, I think; : might be pra- 
| - Xic'd to purpoſe. There's only this 
at] diſadvantage 1n the Glaſs, that it always 
n1 repreſents on the /efe what is on the 
is} Tight, and on the r:0he what's on the 
ef /eft ; 1o that when you make a morio:? 
tf with the right Hand, you have the re- 


flexion of it as if it were made with the 

left ; which confounds the Geſture and 

appears a little untoward : So that if 
-- 0 
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to adjuſt your ſelf to the Glaſe, yor 
make a motion with the /ef+, *tis- true 
It reflets the Geſtu; e as if it were made 
with the right; 'but then you may nd 
chance to get an il/ Hubir by fo doing EP 
_ which of all zhings you cught to avoid] 
However, this inconvenience is abun- 
- dantly.made up to you in the advan- 
rage It gives you of ſeeing' not only upo 
your Face 1n all its Conntenances, but] ,}? 

the ſtate of your whole Body too in all 
its Peſtures and. Motions :—- fo that you 
may eaſily diſcover by it any thing that 
is «handſome and di/agreeable, either in 
your Habit or your Geſtxre; and any 
Atition again, on the contrary, that 
adds grace to your Perſon and force to 
your Diſcourſe. But for want of a Look- | * 
:ng-Glafr, you ſhould get ſome of your 
Friends to do you this good Office ; ſuch 
&n one, 1 mean, as is capable of judging 
whether your Geſture be good Or not, 
upon Tryal and treqneat Practice. - But 
the moſt effeftual way in ther World for 
a Gentlen:s to make himfelt Maſter of 
this A-t, 1s to have ſome excellent Far- 
tern Or Other of it ajways it poſſible, 
before his Eyes; as [Zrtenſins was for 
Exam- 


Exan 

ute 
eſt ( 
Roſe 
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Example. He excell'd ſo much in this 
1 mute Eloquence, that twook the famouſ- 
] eſt Comedians 1 his time, Eſopm and 
"} Roſcins, always made it theirBuſineſs to 
find him out where he Pleaded, and ne- 
Bl ver fail'd of attending, VPN his Ha- 
'} rangues, ON purpo 
ſelves ; to carry away his fine Geſs7es 
with them, and 10 p74 
upon the Stage what they had 1carn'd of : 


him at the-Barr- 
r 


i 


ft Than 


ow 
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Particular Rules. for Geſture: 


- 


FT1'O give the World ſome particular 

Rules of Geſture, IT ſhall in the 
firſt place ſpeak of the Government, the 
Order and. Ballance that the whole Body 
-ought to be kept-upto ; and inthe ext, 
-how the Head, the Eyes, the Eyc-brom; 
and all the Face muſt be moy'd and ma- 
nag'd;; and- at laſt I ſhall come to the 
Action of the Hands; of which there 
is more to be ſaid, then of all the other 
Parts of the Boay put together. 


| As for the whole Body, it ought nei- 
ther to charge Place nor Poſture. every 


moment. I his fickle Agitation would] 
be as ingecent as the G = of Cur10 
whom Junius compared to a Man|- 


at Sea in a Ceck-boat, for toſſing his 


Body about continually , fome-J- 


F 
4 
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.* P times tothe right and ſometimes to the - 


left, with the greateſt :inconſftancy 1ma- 


| ginable :; But; then,on the other hand, 
41t muft neither /and like a Srock,nor be- 


as. immoyeable as a May-pole ; for over 
and above that this is not Natural ; © 


| God Almighty having made the Body of 
| ſuch a moveable Meen and of ſuch Mem- 


bers as diſpoſe it for Motion, that it 
ought to move ſometimes, | either as the 
Soul dire&s or as the Body it ſelf re- 
quires; It 1s alſo diſagreeable and wn- 
genteel for want of Yariety 3: which be-- 
comes it ſo well upon'every occaſion or 
change of Diſcourſe, . and ſets every. 
thing-off to admiration. 


As to the Head, 'tis needleſs to tell 
you here what Geſtzres arid Signs, what 
intimations and hints it is capable of 
making ; as of refuſimg, - granting, con- 
firming, | admiring,  -of being angry, GC. 


becauſe every Body knows this well e- 


-nough already : So that I ſhall only ad-- 


vance two things-upon the whole. The 


.one 15, that the Head ought not to be- 


held-up roo high and. ftrerched-aue Rxtra-' 


- vagantly, which. would. be. a-mark+of 


[21 : Ar- - 
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A-rogancy or Hauphtineſs nor to be 
caſt down and; hang' upon tlie-Breaf 
whick» woutd: prejudice the voyce migh 


tily-and make it leſs clear, diffintt and 


anvel.igible 5 nor to lean always towards 
the Shoaltlers, which would: argue ai 
ind. jferency, a lainguor and a. faint incl; 
matron :: But it is always to-be kept ma- 
deſfly uight toit's Natal Stare and 
Poſition, which is beſt. The other '6bſer- 
vation I make on't,is this ;-That it is not! 
Band/ome for the: +24 to evntinue at- 
* Ways aS-1m:moveablaas thatofa Srarne or 
aG artivman net apeftry :* and yet;on the 
other hand; if maſt notbe moving conti-: 
zually neither, northrowing it ſelf aboit 
atevery.turn of: Expreſſion, whea the 
Orator advances up-to- The heighr of a 
Diſcourſe ; which 15 too common an Er 
ror. But: to-avoid: both-thofe awkward 
Extrxemes,.it muſt turn ſoftly - upon the! 
Teck, when there's occaſion fer't ; as 
the Nature of the thing requires : not 
only to look upoa thoſe that: are di- 
re&tly beforeyour Eyes in the-middle of 
ar Aſſembly, but alſo to caſt a Gounte- 
nance tivw and: then'as well upon thoſe 
that-are 9n- each- Hitnd: of 'you''; © fartie- 
TLMcEsS 


by 


* 
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| times 6n one/ide; -and:ſometimet'on 
the other: And after that, :to-hold: it 
again in- ſuch-@ decent Poſtuie.cas: your 
- Voyce' may be moſt eaſily heardiby the 
greatelt Part of your Auditors; that 1s 
t fay;, Icokns freight formard to the . 
- middle of the Audirory.' Tothis I muſt 
add that the' Fad ought al:vays to be - 
and{  torn'& on-the ſame fide with the' other 
fſer-{ Afions of the Body,fave only when they 
not} are exerted-upon'things we refu'e : As. 
e al-J © for inſtance, when the. Poer ſays 3 


they J think my ſelf 'not« worthy of ſuch Praiſe. 


bot} Or, vpon'rh;ng» 'we” detcſt and abborr ;; 
theſ as when he ſays again 3 . 


Er-: Good Gods !' rivert from ſo great a 
ed fi Blade (909% 9 12-thf re woy 


as] ' For theſe things we-muft reject withiian: 
ot ÞAttion of. the right Hand and turn the 
{i-j Head away at the ſame: time:to the left. 
off Butofall the Parts.of the Head,.” tis the 
e- Face "that (gives the greateſt Life and 
ſej the beſt grace:to 4#zon, :Fhis wat the 
e-1 - zeaſon, why the Ancients, as Crafſ ob- 
-/ 12rves 


4 


ſerves in.Cicere,. didinot,commend Ro/- 
cixs when he s gr with -a; Mackey ; 
| becauſe they did not ſee this} Face then, 
nor it's Motions, 'it's Charms and 'it's 
Attrattions. So that you muſt take the 
greateſt care imaginable of your Comr:- 
renance, that nothing may. appear d:/«- 
. greeable in it ; for *tis the Pare moſt 'ex- 
'dand in view, and your Auditors 
ave their Eyes, if poſſible, .continually 
fix'd upon't.. But as it mightily con- 
cerns you wheneyer you are actually a» 
ſpeaking, you muſt likewiſe make it your 
Bus'neſs . before - you come to' Speak. 
There's not the leaſt ImperfeQton, Ir- 
regularity or Errorin it, be it-never10 
little ;, but 'tis immediately taken notice 
of at firſt ſight by every Body there ſave 
' Your ſelf 4. for you do not ſee your own 
Face when every Body clfe .does. And 
there is nothing can prevent this but 
Ka arp. 2am top a Friend that: will 
carefully obſerve your Count enance and 
frankly" 'tell you what: Face focver he. 


« 


. finds offenſive Or —_— to the:Eye: | 


So that you-may edly-corre&:it effer- 
wards either of yoxr ſelf, . or' upontib:s 
ba ; Ke. 212 V1 vo (Advice 

| ny 

2, 


- 


wing ga © 
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Advice and, Aſſiſtance.” But you-onght 
ſtil pe oF it's Adidas and 
Conntenaxrces, upon. the Addreſs,to the 
Subjeits you treat of, the Paſſion you en- 
tertain in your own: Boſom or would 
raiſe in other People's Breaſts, and the 
Duality ''of the Perſons to whom you 
ſpeak; ſoas to ſhew aGazety upon things 
aocreeable and uPOon Aﬀe8tions of Love 
and Foy 5 a ſaq4neſsapon Melancholy Af- 
fairs and Paſſions of Hatred and Grief; 
a Mildneſs upon Conſelation, and a Se- 
verity upon Cenſure and-Reprehenſion 5, a 
Gravity and: an- Authority, in ſpeaking 
to- little People or your Inferiors; but 
Submiſſiov, Humility and Reſpect to your 
Betters. 


As for your Eyes, ' you muſt always 
be caſting them upon ſome. or other of 
your Auastors and rolling' them gently 
about from this fide to that, with an Arr 
of Regard ſometimes upon one Perſon and 
ſometimes upon. another ; and: not fix 
'em like -Darts that are once ſhoe,. ſtill 
"-npon' oz Plate of your roy AS 
many FReople do to their great Dil 
. For jt is ſo very hg" 
| an 


\\ 


ih, Th iro 
and- dyu#; that it. affe#s the Per/ons before 


whom we.ſpeak, much feſs+ then whe ; 


we look-them deceutly.ia the Face, as 
we. uſe to do in familiar and conmmen 
Corrverſation. Theophraſtus had good 
Reaſoa upon this account, for blaming 
an Afor call d Tamariſque, that uſed to 
turn his Eyes away from his Auditors, 
whenever he ſpake in the Scene, and 
kept them fixt all the while npon one 
ſingle and inſenſible Objett. Your Afpe8 
muſt always be Pleaſurt, and your Looks 
Dire#'; neither ſevere nor a-skew ;, un- 
leſs-perhaps the Paſſioz you would either 


expreſs or move, require the contrary. 


Nmure it felf teaches you as much, 
and produces this effea, whenſvever 
you are ſenſibly ſmitten with ſuch Paſ- 
fions : For Example, when a Man ſpeaks 
:2n Anger his Imagination is enflam'd and 
\kindles a certain Fire in his Eyes, -. that 
makes *em ſparkle like S:4rs out of his 
 Eye-lids;, fo that a meer. Stranger that 


#nderftood nothing of his Language, .or 


a _Deaf Man that could hear nothing of 
his-Yoyce,. would not fail yet of per- 
.ceiving his- Indignation aud Fury.:., And 
this Fre of your Eyt5 eaſily ſrifeas 
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your Auditors, who have*beirs conſtant- 
ly fixt upon yours; and it muſt needs + 
ſct them a-b{aze too upon the ſame Re- 
ſentment and Paſſion. There's the ſame - 
Power in all other Paſſions. For if you 
are afflicted with a violent Grief for your - 
own /isfortunes, or touch'd with a.great 
Compaſſion of another Man's Miſery, 
*twill draw Tears from your Eyes. This. 
made the Ancient Attors apply them- 
ſelves with ſo much Care and Concern 
to the acquiring a faculty of moving 
their Imagination to a- Power of  Wreep- 


| 5ng and ſhedding Tears in abnndancc%up- 
on occaſion : And they: fucceeded” fo. 


admirably well-in't, wrought the Cour- 
rerfeit up to ſach a degree, that their 
Faces uſed to be all over blurr'd with: . 
Crying after they came. off the Stage. 
Th . brought this point of a Paſſionare , 
Tenderneſs to perfoion ſeveral ways ; 
but the moſt effe&ual was thy. They 
kept their /magmation ſtill at work up- 
on real Swbjetts and private Aflittions 
of their own, which they hay very: 
much to Hea:1 ; and inot upon the Fa- 
bles or Ft:9ns of the Play they acten, 
which-did not touch them at all in ef- 
4 | te&t.. ; 


:  Comegian Dolus. He had not-beea -UP; 


'.choly of his Temper..upon the Di 


- Theatre;, But he appeared there at 1a 
. OOYEr THY Ang the, Elefrapf '$- 
Year her ſelf, carrywos - the) :Vry and 
the, Bopes of. 


" bis Aſhes, and briggs them in his-Arm 


ſight of a real Objeft of Sorrow, that he 


' the Fiftion and Fate of Oreſtes, and E 
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fe. We have two,notable Inſtance 1eq 


of this in Srory.,,, The are,of that greaf 7,5 


on the. Stage, - it ſeems for ſome time: 
upon the Death of. one of his Sons tha 
he lov'd dearly ; which troubled hi 
ſo much;..that what, with -the - Mclan 


pointment of his, Afe#:on ad the Loi 
of his Darling, he could hardlyever re 
concile himſelf again to Diuarſron or th 


Ly 


Es 
goes 


ead of ORESTHES8' 


into Compaſſion and Tenderneſs at the 


brake out into loud Exclamations aad 
unfeigned Tears in the. Trazedy, upon 


; —T" r 
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tance led the whole Theatre with: Afidion, 
re 7, ament at a0z2. and Weepi:'o, The other 
a 2} Example 1s of that excellent AFor E- 
umeIs 9g PV S; who having a niighty Af- 
5 that fetion and Zeal for Cicero; and being. 
"I extremely concerii'd at his Baniſhmear, 
clay the Troubles of his Family, and other 
U2P] Diſgraces that he lay under, he did 
Lo J him a ſignal favour once anda fingu- 
T-T&7 lar piece of good Service.by the power 
"tha of this.tender Paſſion. For when he ſaw 
La all, the Friends of that great Mair at 
f -work.. pan the People.of, Rome with 
£1 their utmoſt Iitercelſions *to get him 
a2Q 2:c41'd, he refoly'd to engage himſelf 
"1 ig it; to give it a.{;ft on: bj party. and 
_ to ſtrike A. wap ig" egeatns ow: 
Afﬀair. Upon this, . he a&#s a Trage 
wd of . Acciac, 00.4 Publick Ocatoahich 
mJ" contained the fine Verſes upon Telamon's 
85] Exile, and the. horrible Calamitits of 
nl Priamand his Family, which are relat- 
ea din Twlly's. Tuſculan Queſtions and in 
befl- his Oration for Sextius : But tn thoſe 
ae Verſes you-mulſt think, his Imagination 
1 was. not half ſo much ſtruck with the 
may falſe Mifortunes of the Perſons in the 
» . Fable, as with the Aſ:;ſeries that 
Y were 
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were too rywe and the real ſufferings of 
his Friend. Inſomuch that the Atting of 
them tranſported him to ſo great a Paſ- 
ſion and Grief, that he fſpake them upon 
the Srage,not only with a very -mouraful 
Voyce, but with Eyes alſobarh'd inTears, 
which ſet all indifferent Perſons that 
- were preſent there a-weeping 'bitter- 
ly, and even made his Enemies bluſh 
__ with Tears in their Eyes at his AﬀfliQti- 
« On And this went a great way tv- 
wards the melting of the Hearts of 
People and the reconciling of their Af- 
fe&tions z towards the bringing of him 
Home again and the reinftating of him 
in his former Dignity, Reputation and 
Character ; as Cicero himſelf tells us 
with the rhankfulleſt Acknowledgments of 
the good Office, which that famous A#o, 
his Great and his Cordial Friend, had 
done'him upon this occaſion. 


Now if ches Tenderneſs of the Eyes or 
the faculty of weeping at - diſcretion , 
be of ſuch influence and advantage in 
the Theatre, where People go only for 
Dz;verſimand Spettacle ; how much more 
tn the Church then, where the Gtory 


of 
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ef God and the Salvation of Sonls_, 
two things of the greateſt importance 
and moment in the world, are your 
main buſineſs, and ought to touch Men 
in the moſt ſenſible part ? And what 
Power think ye the Tears of Sr. Paul , 
wept npon his Exhortgtions to the E- 
pheſians, might have over the Congre- 
zation ? Which he told their Paſtors 
of, in words to this Effet, ' as you'll 
find in the, As of the Holy Apoſtles : 
Remember that for the ſpace of three 
year:, I have not ceaſed to warn every 
one of you night and day with my Tears : 
Remember the many Exhortetions I have 
made you, and the many Tears I have 
ſhed for you. The Orator therefore 
ought firſt ofall to form in himſelf a 
ffrong Ide of the Subjef of his Paſſion ; 
and the Paſſion it ſelf will thed cer- 
tainly follow in courſe ; ferment imme- 
diately into yu Eyes, and affect both 
the Serſe and the Underſtanding of his 
Speftators with 7 rag Tenderneſs. Paſ- 
ſons are wonderfnlly__ convey'd from 
ong perſon's Eyes to another's; the Tears 
of the one melting the Heare of the 
other, and making a viſible ſympathy be- 

: tween 
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tween their Imaginations and A/pett:. 
For the purpoſe; if we do but /ook at 
a Man that has Sore Eyes, we yery of- 
ten feel ſomething of it in onr own ; if 
the ſame ſoreneſs be' not catching too: ' 
And this puts me in' mind of one of 
the famouſeſt Preachers of the Age he. 
liv'd in : As he was declaming oue day * 
in a Great Congregation againſt the - 
growing. vices of his Pariſh; and'ſhewing? 


.the people all the miſeries which God" 


would ſend among them npon the ac- 
count of their 1::quities, he made this 
Inference once for all; Ad, in fine, 
God will forſake us. Upon' this, he fell” 
a Tceping; . bitterly ; and brake out into 
this. following Expoſtulation, with a 
moſt Feelins and Pirtyful Foyce': And 
if thou forſake us, Good God ! what 
will become of Vs * Which Paſſionate 
Raptwe overcame all his Hearers to'the ' 
ſame Chriſtian Tenderneſs and Tears, if 
| not alſo to a-better ſenſe of their 
Duty ; ſo mightily were they mov'd 
with the Tone and the Geſtzre that 
accompanyed rhoſe Languiſming Ex* 


prejjions. _ | 


: F F - : 4 "Te eas -* 
- #5 | : As 
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As to ce” lift introup or Caſt iar-down of 
jour- Eyes, *tis plain you muſt do't. ac-* 


.|cording to" the- Natwye of the things” 
- [jou ſpeake' of: For if you Jpe zB of Eras 


ven and Celeſtial Powers, - you ought 


. {without doubt to {ft wp your ' Eyes to- 
yards Heaven; but if you ſpea 
Earth and} Terreftrial- things, you mult 
\ caſt *em' down wpon the” Gromd: To' 


of the 


do orherife would' be a groſs Solwciſm® 


I (as one tay Tay) of the Eyes; and fuch 


an Abſurdity as that - 2nciem Sophiſter 


| was: guilty of 5; who, Philoftraties tells 
11" I us; /whenHe aid; O'Frpiter rcaſt-down 


his Eyc#'t6 the GYopnrg; \ and when he 


ſaidy. © O' 'Bavth?! ' Rftohy his Eye \to- 


wards Heaven. Yb mae allo govern 
your Eyes according” to the' Paſſions, ſo 
as to caſt *em down upon things of Diſ- 
grace, which you are'aſlanrd*of';' ant 
to raiſe” em again upon things of Honoyr,, 
which you can'glory inwwith Confidence 
and Credit. Bur it is more particular- 
ly neceſlat y in Swearing, to turn up your 


| Eyes towards that by which you Swear, 


and -to-ift | the Hand vp if the ſame 
All: ci 15S © ha 
0" Your 
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Your Eye-brows muſt neither be al- 


together ;mmoveable, on the one hand; 


nor fickle or too full of Morior, on the 
other : And you mult got raiſe them 
both up at every turn, as many People 


do upon any thing they ſpeak with ea-. 


gerneſs and contention z nor lift-up the 
one and caſt down the other, as Piſo did, 
whom Cicero reprov'd for raiſing one 
of his Eye-brows up-as high as his Fore- 
head, and hanging the other down to 
his Chir. But for the moſt part they 
ought to remain in the ſume Poſture and 
Equality that Nature. has given them. 


However, theyare allowed yet to move | 


ſometimes; and 'tis fit the Id,when 
the Paſſions require it: That is to ſay ; 
to contratt themſelves and frown in Sor- 
row ; to dilate again and ſmooth them- 
ſelves In Foy ; and to hang-down when- 
_ ever the Orator ſhews his Humility 
and AMeodeſty upoa a matter of D»/+ 
courſe, 


As for the Mouth, you muſt never 
wry it at all; for that's very diſagreea- 
ble. And therefore it was once 

| to 


- 
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to Seftins Pinarius formerly in Rallery 
Jand Banter, who uſed to wry his Chir 
always in /peaking, as if he had got a 


Wall-nut in his Mouth to crack 5 Crack 
that Wali-nut firſt, and then ſay what you 


have 4 mind to ſay. 


As for your Lips, you muſt take care 
not to bite *em, nor to /ick *em with 
your Tongue , as I haye ſeen ſome Peo- 
ple do_ ſometimes : Which 'is very 
Ungenteel and Unmannerly. in an” O- 
FAEOT« , Wa” 


As to the Shoulders, there are ſome 
that ſhrug *em up at every Expreſſion; - 
as thoſe Grecian Witneſſes,Cicero derided 
in his Oration-for Rabirizu Poſthumus, who 
made all their. Geftures with the Shoul- 
ders. *Tisa very unbecoming Vice, and 
you ought to ſhun it as a Di; ace. De- 
moſthenes wasSat firſt addifted to it : But 
he ſoon correQed-it by exercicing him- 
ſelf to declame ina ſtrair Place, With a 
piece of, a Dart or a Dagger hung up 
juſt over his Shoulders; ſo that as often 
as he ſhrugg'd them up (as it was dit- 
cult, for ii gots ta do't ſometimes, 
oe... - = Se © 
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- having -gotten ah #/! Habit on't). theſhim 
*Point prick'd him, and put him ia mind} Har 
of his Error : Upon which, at laſt, he Anc 
maſter'd the 1mperfettion. Geft 
Ma 

There are- others, that in ſpeaking not 
thruft out the Belly, and throw back .thel #01 
Head; which the Antients had good| tibu 
reaſon to condemn for an indecency and] a g: 
anil! Gefture.Others again lean the Elbonſ will 
upon the Pulpit, and make what Ge pol 
: fares they think fit with the FHard,reſt- 
.£d in this manner, and raiſed upon the 
Elbow ;, which. 4s- neither commendable 
Nor decent. | at 1 


F 


As to the Hands now, they are thef leſs 
chief Inſtruments of .4&ien, and they] 2 * 
| Can varyit as many ways too as thereſ Zr 
are Things, which they are capable of ra 
ſignifying. For we make uſe of then| 
in Accuſmg, Acquitting,Promiſfing,Threat- 
ening,, Intreatingy. prices | or Swear | 
zng , and In repreſenting almoſt all the 
things we. /peak of inthe World ; which} *x 
require ſo many different Actions of the 
Hands :. So that Quintilian ſays very 
well, the other Parts of the yy Ilp 

Ha ""%. him 


WE 
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thejhim mightily that ſpeaks ; - but the 
rind} Hands, as it were, ſpeak themſelves. 
hel And Marrial, inſtead of ſaying Toxr le 

Geſfte, every Geſture, fays Toute le 

Main, every Hand ; as if Gefture were 
ing nothing elſe but the Movement and A- 
theſ #ior of the Hands. But the main thing 
Dodl tbwever is to move themmel, and with 
andſ a good Grace. Theſe following Rules 
bop will be of ſome ſervice to that pur- 
Gel poſe. 
eſt- 7 
the] Firſt, You muſt make uſe of no A#:or 
eble at all in the beginning of a Diſcourſe,or 
atleaſt ſhew no conliderable Geſture, as 
ſoon as ever your Month 15:open 3 un-, 
thel leſs it be upon an Exordium, E X A B= 
Wl 2 VPTO, as they call it z An Abrupt 
erel tarting of a Diſcourſe, as in that  Ha- 
Ol raugue of Ajax againſt Viyſſes upon the 
eml Subje& of Achilles's Armor. 


ol] With wrath mnpatient his ſtern Eyes 
ne farv : 
chi 'Sigzum, and che Navy which there 
he day | 


Ip . "WM Then 
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Then holding up his Hands, O Jove / ; 


he ſaid , ; 
Before the Fleet muſt We our Title 
plead ? : ; 
And i Ulyſles my Competitor ? | 
Whoſe figPrfu Fear did HeQtor's Flames 


abhorr. . ; 
Thoſe 1 ſuſtaind'd from thoſe this 

Navy free'd... | 
Sandys. 


This cxtenſion of the Hands there, 
toward the Porr, was" without doubt 
very preper and pertinent as well as ne- 
ceſſary : butit had been avicious and im- 
pertinent ſtretch, without ſuch an abrupr 
Exclamation. For, as we ſaid before 
upon the Subjet of Pronunciation, cCom- 
mon Exordiumiought tobe ſpoken mld- 
ly and without any otion. 24ly, You 
mult never clap your Hands, nor thump 
the Pulpit, nor beat your Breaſt ; for 
that ſinells. of the Fugg/er aud the 
Afountebank, and 'tis Zood fr nothing. 
3dly, You muſt make all your Geſtures 
with the right Hand; and if you ever 
uſe the /eft,. let it only be to accompany 
the other, and never lift it-up 0-b:igh,as 

| SA © 


, theſ 


Gr his Goyſcience : I ſay barely, applies 
| " K 3 ; 
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the r:2ht. But to uſe an Aon with 
the left Handalone, is a thing you muſt 


avoid for its i»Zecency. The only cx- 
ception to this Rye will be in Places, 


* where you ſpeak of the r:ght Hmmd and 


the left by Name ;, as if you chance to 
diſcourſe of the ſeperation, which the 
Sovereign Fudgeot the World will make 
between the good and the bad in the 
laſt Day of Fudoement , placing the Juſt 
on his r:ighr Hand and the Wicked on 


\ his left : There *tis not only allowable, 


but neceſſary to adjuſt your Geſtures ac- 
cording to that Diſtnfion ;, making one 
of them with the right Hand alone, and 
the other with the /efe alone. And ſo 
when Feſvs Chrift commands the faith- 
ful Servant tocut-off his right Hard, if 
it offend him ; I would repreſent 
that A#45ov, it *twere my Buſineſs, with 
the Geſture of the lefr, becauſe there's 
no other to do't ; for the right Hand 
cannot cut-off ;r ſelf. 4thly, The right 
Hand applies it ſelf very pertinently 
to the Breaſt, when the Oraror ſpeaks 
of himſelf, and declares his own Exewl- 
ties and Paſſions ,, his Hearr, his Soul, 


It 


py 
\ Geſtures .hefore you had opened _ your 


with Gentleneſs and Moderation. 
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it ſelf; for it muſt be done only by lay-| 


ing the Hand gently upon it, and not by 
beating on't, as ſome People do. You 


the l/efr Hand alone. But there are 
fome Men naturally /efr-Handet, and 
"tis impoſlible for them to forbcar uſing 
the /eft Hand ſometimes, becauſe they 
have been accuſtomed to it from their 
Infancy. In this caſe, I cannot adviſe 
em better, towards the covering of 
the ImperfeQtion, if they cannot break 
off the Habit, than to make all their 


muſt every where avoid making uſe of [” 


; Action with both Hands together ; for 
{ then they'll not offend the Eyes of the 


Spectators with the left Hand alone; 
which can make no motion of it ſelf, 


but what is unhandſome and diſagreeuble, 


5:hly, Your Geſture muſt = m the 
left to the right, and end at. the right 
too 3. not as it were in fr:king with the . 
the Hand, upon a ſtretch of Violence ; 
but in laying of it handſomely down 
Gthly, 
You muſt begin your Action with bor 
Speech, and end it with it again; for it 
would be ridiculous either to begin your 


"Month, 
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$£z#th,. or to continue them after you 
had done S»eaking. Trhly, The AMove- 


ment of your Hunds muſt alwaysanſwer 
the Nature of the things you ſpeak of; 


For to ſay, Artirer to come in, ftretch- 
ing-out the Hand ;, Repouſſer to go-back, 
pulling your Hand at you , Separer to ie- 
parate, joyning your Hands together , 
Foyndre to joyn, ſeparating them; Serrer 
to cloſe, optning them, Ouvrir to open, 
clofing them ; Hauſſer to raiſe, hangin 

them down; Baiſſer to caſt down, hola- 
ing them up; would be againſt the Na- 
tare of. things and againſt Reaſon, and 
would” expoſe you tp the Langhterand 
Deriſfion of your Hekrers. 8:hly, Up- 
on all great Great Morions, the Action 
of the Hands is particularly my , 
to anſwer the Heat and Paſlion © the 


courſe. For Example, in this pgirephe 
which a famous Lawyer made when he 
was Pleading to the Princes of the Blood 


Princes, Children of ſuch a Father | how 
comes it that you do not firangle thoſe Im- 
poſktors with your OW Hands, whe wonld 
fix. upohr your Foreheaas the moſt Valy and 

FE Infamor:s 


uM. 


Figures that are made uſe of in a Di/- 


of France: You Noble and Generous 


j_—_—— 
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Infamon: Blot that can be imavin'd in th 
Wirl4? And who does not ſee here 
whet Artion of the Hands ought to ac- 
company the Pronunciatioa of theſe 
Words, that you do not ſtrarzle with your 
own Hands, to give the Figure all the 
force, vigour and efficacy that it ought 
| to have ? grbly, If yon lift-up the 
Hand, it ought not to be higher than 


the Eyes, and but very little /ower : | 


Whereas there are ſome that raiſe it ex- 
travagantly np to the Sky, as if they 
threatened the Stars. The ſame Pro- 
portion ought to be obſerved in holdirts 
the Hand down; and you muſt have a 
care alſo of doing as. ſome People do, 
when they are Preaching in a Pulpit; 
who hang down their r:0br Hand now 
and then as if it were Dead; which is 
extremely di/agreeable to the Eye and 
diſpaſſionate to the Fancy. rorhly, In 
fine, your Eyes muſt always have your 
Hands within view: They muſt always 
be within compaſs of your Head, and 
laſh-our as little as poſſible, either 0- 
ver or under, higher or lower than the 
Eyes : So that they whom you ſpeak to 
upon an Addreſs, may ſee your 2oitth, 

\ *your 

_ | 


þ, 


| _ 
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your Eyes and your Hands concurring 
all together, every one In 1ts own. way, 
to ſignifie the ſame thing ; which will 
make a deeper and more agreeable im- 
preſſion both upon their Senſes and 
their Underſtandings. 11:hly, You 
ought not to ſtretch-onr your Arms,fides 
ways, farther than half a Feot at moſt 
from the Trunk of your Body :. Or,elſe 
you will throwyour Geſture quite out 


_ of ſight, unleſs you turn your Head 


aſide to ſec it > which would be very 
ridiculow. 12thly, You muſt raiſe your 
Hand in Swearing and God himlſelt, 
when he ſpeaks to Men with an. Oath, 
whether in his Promiſes or his Menaces, 
fays in ſeveral Placesof his Speech, that 
he lifts up bis Hand: That 1s. to ſay; 
he Swears, that hewill either bleſs them 
in his Mercy or puniſh them in his Ag+ 
ger. The ſame thing is to be done 
upon an Exclamation ; 10 that 'the Ge- 


ſture may anſwer the Pronunciation, 


and both of *em may be adjuſted to the 
Nature of the Thing. 13thiy, You muſt 
not make uſe of A#:on every where. 
For as the Hands ought not to be idle, 
on one-lide; ſo'tis impertineut on. the 

| | - other, * 


® 
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other, tokeep them. in perpetual motions . 


This would run you foul upon that vice 


which the Azrients have call'd the bab--. 
bling. of the- Hands :: And it. would be.: 
below the Grayity, Character and-Qua--. 


lity of- ap Orator, . to turn Nfmick in 


2f+ Ad:ence,. or. to do as. thoſe-old.. 


PANTOMIME SS of. the:Greci- 


#ns and the:Romans did;; who ſignified - 


every .thing by their ich Gefticul a= 
tons and .Apiſh Geſtirres without ever 

caking a-Word... 14/hiy,, There are 
ome - A#;ons. which you muſt never 


attempt- to ; repreſeat - with your.. 


Hands, nor put your ſelf in the Poſture 
of thoſe. that--make uſe, of 'em; as 


of Fenct 1g, of bending a - Bow, of pre - 


femting ,n JMuſquet, Of playing #pon an 
Inftrument of Muſick, as if you bad 
the. Spinetre or -Virginals under your 
Fingers,. or a .Harp in . your Bands. 


15:hly, You mulſt' take great care t0 a- 


void imitating thoſe. A&ions which are 
Beſe,. Filthy and, Diſhoneſt, by. any Ge- 
ftnre of the Hands or Movement, of the: 
Bodyy as- in making a Deſcription of 
the- Debarcheries and Impurities : of a . 
Mark Antony, a Verres, or _SorIp 
lewd 


SS h4 


UM 
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lewd 45g 16:hly, As for other Acti- 
025 which you can repreſent with De- 
cency and good Manners, your Geſture 
ought to be very moderate and modeſt; 
not bold, vaſt and extenſive, nor in- 
deed too frequent neither, which would 
make ſuch a violent Apitatian of the 
Arms and the Hands as would not be- - 
come an Orator, and as if he were cha- 
ſing away Flies. This was Curion's fault, - 
who being mightily agitated once in his 
Diſcourſe, as Qzintil;an relates, with 
his Collrgs? © Octavins at his Elbow, all 

laiſter'd oyer with Medicameats, and 

2ad-up becauſe of his Gouts and his 
Sorgs * 'Sicinins jeer'd him for his Geſti- - - 
calations, ſaying thus in rallery to Octa- © 
vVius. - You can never ſufficiently acknow- 
ledge the Obligation you lay under to your 
Collegne. Curion ; for if he had not been 
here, the Flies would have eaten you up © 
now upon the” ſpot. 17thly, When you 
make uſe of a Proſopopzia, and a Per- -- 
ſon is brought-in a ſpeaking, you muſt 
take care of making nſe of any Geſtures 
thatwouly not be proper for Hiz toulſe, - 
aad agreeable to the State and -Condi- 
tiog, -ia which. you repreſent -Him a 

M0 ; _ ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking : as if yon. were to repreſent 


Feſus Chriſt upon. the Croſs, with his 
Hands nail'd to't, a-crying 3 My Gad, 
my God ! why haſt thou Forſaken me ? Or, 
Father ! forgive them, for they know not 


what they do. You muſt not clap your 


Hand: tSggt!)crupon the Exclamation, 
nor lift them up towards Heayen : Or, 
in” reciti4g "thoſe words which he ſpake 
to his bl:ed Mother at that time, 
Woman ! behvld thy Son 5, you are not to 
. make him pron»unce them, as if he 

peunted at St. Tobn with his Finger. One 
would thiak that common Senſe might 
teach every .Man this Faculty well e- 
nough, without ever having an occa- 
ſioa to be told on't, or advis'd about 
it. But Ithought *twould not be labour 
loſt however, to ſay ſomething of it, 
becauſe yoa areſo apt, I know, in ſpeak- 
Ing of praying to God, to clap your 
Hands together : or, in ſhewing 4 Per- 
ſon, to poiat at him with your. Finger : 
And there was-ſome danger \eſt you 
might have done it alſy upon this oc- 
caſion as well as another, without ever 
thinkil ow improper it is, if you had 


not bago expreſ :1y przcantioned againſt 
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it here by the poſture of the” Cruci- 
fixion. ha 
As to the parts of the Hand; and 
whether it be convenient or- proper. to 
reckon the ſeveral Membersof a 'Dri- 
viſon upon the Fingers, all Men ate not 
ot the ſame opinion. It was an Acri- 
on very familiar to Horrenſius, and*C;- 
cero Teems to rally it in ſome Places. 
For my own part, as I do not think it 
very neceſhary on the one Hand, fo 1 
find nothing diſcommendable or unbe- 
coming in it on the cher. I fay no- 
thing here of that Geft*reof the Hand-, 
which was ſo common among the Ar- 
rients upon a great Afﬀiction or Grief; 
as, beating ſometimes the Herd, ſome- 
times the Brew, ſometimes the Breaſt, 
and ſometimes the Thigh, becauſe 'tis 
a thing quite out of Uſe and Faſhion in 
this Age. I do not touch upon thoſe 
Pracepts neither, which they have ad- 
vanced upon the Motions of the Feet, 
and the Knces, or about the Oraror's 
Gate ;, becauſe they harangu'd.#hen up- 
on a Tribunc, a Place built on"p = 
for making their Speeches upon he 

_ ——_— - 4 XxX” there 
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Dd. 


there was.room enough to walk op and | 


down ſeveral Paces, as they often did: 
Infonwch that Flavizs Virgininus ask'd a 
+ Declamer once- tn a Banter, whom he 
: went. to hear, and who had wa/t'd much 
in his Diſcourſe, . bow many Miles he had 
Declam'd ? But the Speaker at this day, 
whether in the Prlpir or at the Barr, 
fands ſtill in the /ame Place. And I 
| have coatented my ſelf here with Obſer- 
vations and Rules of Geſture fitted only 
to the preſent Practice and Humony of 
the Age we livein; where I may have 
omitted many things perhaps, which 0- 
thers have more copiouſly- remark'd ; 


but I think I have taken notice .of the - 


moſt principal, uſeful and neceſſary 
A.CTIO-NS. | 


Li 
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CH ar MV. -- 
Iiftrutons far putting -all . tbe-- 


absve-mention'd Piaxcepts in- 


Pradtice. . 


Here are ſeveral other things to -- 
be obſerved yet, either upon the - 


different Modulations and Inflexions of 


the. Voyce, or upon the Formation of 
Geſtures and Motions of the Body ;, and'* 
thoſe relating to the Face and Eyes ef - 
pecially, which "tis wonderfully difi- 
cult, not'to ſay impoſſible, to. deſcribe 
or to repreſent in Writing. You muſt 
learn thoſe things by: Practice in the-. 


Preſence of a Friend ; in hearing a good 


Maſter, and ſpeaking often before him ; 
ſv that he may ſet” you right, when 
ever. yon are out, either 1nyeur Pro-- - 
munciation Or Geſture. And theyefore 


—_ 


St Auguſtin, in one of his Lergpns to 


UM 


give Parlinns his Friend to underſtand 
the trne Senſe of a Paſlage of St. Paul 
by the ' manner of pronouncing it ; ex- 


cuſes himſelf for doing it in Writing] 


or any otherwiſe than Viva voce. Which 
may very well ſerve us alſo for an. A- 
pology, that we do not undertake to ex- 
plain things of that Nature more par- 
ticylarly inrhis Treatiſe. What I have 
ſaid here, being well praitic'd, will be 

ſufficient in my opinion, to acquire a 

goog Geſture and a laudavle Pronymuiation. 

But before I finiſh this little Tra#, 1 
have ſomegereral Hints to give the Rea- 

Aer for a concluſion ; which will be. of: 
no little Uſe and Advantage perhapsto 
an Orator. ns 


Firft, I am to tell yon, that the Rules - 
of this Art, to uſe Cicero's own Words 


_ than in ous For when we, reach 
y 


and 


bun 
but 
of. 
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and charmins, than another that is a- 


% 


bnndantly fuller of Perfe&tion in ir ſelf, 
but wants all the external advantages 
of Action. You muſt 6 therefore de-. 
ſpiſe theſe Precepts, although ſome of 
them ſeem to be light and chi/diſh, or 
ſcarce worth*a ſober conſideration. . But 
I muſt add this, that when I fay then9- 
rator onght to obſerve them, I do nor 
mean, that either the Lawyer ſhould be 
poringupon it,when he Pleads his Cauſe ; 
or the D:vine, when he Preaches his Ser- 
#07. ' For he onght to think of nothing 
at that time but the matter in hand ; 
and he mnſt not be ſtudying any other 


Aotions or Paſſions then, but uſe thoſe 


only which ariſe naturally from the Sub- 
ject of his Diſcourſe, from the Place 
where he ſpeaks and the Preſence of the 
Perſon, to whom he addreſſes himſelf: 
For the very thonght of Rules and the 
care of obſerving them would mightily 
diſtract and amuſe him upon that 
Conjuncture. Belides that it would take 
off the Warmth and Spirit of his D/- 
courſe, perplex his Head, and, diſturb 
his Memory. For as St. Arnſtin Rays. 1 
his-Books of Chriſtian Doctring git 1 


The Art of 
poſſible for a Man to ſpeak well, and at 
the ſame time to be thinking of the Pre- 
cepts that are laid down upon the Art of 
Speaking wellz and he muſt have great 
care whoever takes ſo much pains to ſpeak 
according toRules, leſt the things which 
he muſt neceſſarily ſpeak of; lip out of his 
Memory. | 


ao 


I do not mean neither.,. that as often: 


as you have occaſion to /peak in Publick, 


you ought to ſtudy all the Ace;zns which - 


you muſt make ule of beforehand,in your 


Cloſet, whether they be for the Pulpic 
or the.Barr ;-as Roſcaxs ns'd to do,who.- 


the Antients ſay, never exerciſed any. 


Geſture before People but what he had 
For that were..im-.- 
peſlible both for. a. Divize that has a - 


ſtudy'din Prevare. 


number of. Sermozs to make, and for a 


Lawyer that has a fon maily Cauſes to. 
[8 


plead : And yet if they had rime.for't; 
it would be but ill ſpent upon the Study 
of ſoerivial a Buſineſs as Action is in com- 
pariſon; inſtead of giving themſelyesup 
entirely 6 - meditate upon the gr-ve 
things they have to ſay aud the importaut 
cy have to manage. Their rime 
PIs >. | would 4 
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ad at fworld be mightily -miſemployed npon 
TE- FViceties; and the very Perſons they 
t of [ſhould Cf; peak to,would- neither deſire it, . 
"eat [nor expett it from them.For, as Antony 
eak [has vety well obſcrved,inCicero,the Au- 
:ch | ditorsdo not require the ſame exactneſs 
hs | and care from an Orator, in this point, 
which they do from an Acror ; be- 
cauſe when they hear an' Actor in the. 
-N-| Theatre, they do not fo much mind the: - 
#z | things thatare repreſented there;which - 
A - | they know to be Falſe, and Fabulous; 
T | but are wholly taken up with the fine 
ef way of Acting ; that is to _ either - 
>. with the E/egancy and--4ir of his. E- - 
[: locution, or with the Grace of” tis Pro- 

"| nunciation and Geſture: And if he do- 
not pleaſe their Se»/e;, they arediſguſt- - 
edat him. But when they hear;an 0- . <” 
rator, they attend © chiefly - to .ſerions - 
things, and to the important points of his 
Diſcourſe, and as tor his-Action they 
are well enough ſatisfied; . if it be but. 
reaſonable and agreeable, and do not of- 
fend either their Ears or their Eyes. 


Lo ſhort, all would have a"Man do-- 
that propoſes to accompliſh, gh Ars - 


3: 
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of Speakizg well in Prblick, is only tal; 
underſtand theſe Praceprs of Action bes 


fore he ventures upon't; to try them 
wpon his own Perſon and Practice, them 
In Private, and to endeavour to: get a 


ou Habit and the Knack of Speaking 


y care and continual Exercice.For exam- 


ple,to acquire as lozg aBreath as poſlible,, 
. he muſt practice upon this Period of Ci> 
eero's 1N., his Oration for the Manilian | 
Law.* Whata ſhame *tis,Gentlemer,that 
© he who Murder'd ſo many of our Ct;-! 


© zens In ore Day, .over all 4ſia, in fo 


© many ſeyeral Places there,witha Word; 


© of his Mouth, and by one ſingle Diſ- 
© patch ; has not yet ſuffer'd Puniſh- 
© ment for ſo fonl a Crime, but reign'd 
© theſe three and twenty. years, iince 
< that horrid Maſſacre ; and reign'd with 
© fo much Impudence too, that he ne- 
© yer abſconds for it, either in the 
© Kingdom of Portus, or in the Obſcu- 


© rity of C2ppadocia but braves it in the- 


© Eſtate of his Anceſtors, and huffs yoy 
* in your own Revenues, in the great- 
< eſt Laghtgf all 4a. Now it would 
be ſtrangely difficult for a Man at firſt, 
Wogncc hs hole Sentence all at a 


bo. 


- w, 
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Brgath, and I think indeed abſolutely 


g impoſſible too: But he may learn to 


ſpeak it caſily however, at three Breath- 
ings, the firſt ending at, oe ſingle Diſ- 
patch ;, the ſecond at, three and twenty. 
years ſee that Maſſacre z, and the third 
at, the greateſt Light of all Aſia. * And 
when he can do't thus with facility; 
let him try again to pronounce it. at 
two Breathings only ; the one ending at 
finge that Maſſacre, and the other at 
the end of the Period. + If he cannot 
do't yet with Eaſe, les him take his 
Breath ſometimes ſoftly, without any 
Bodies perceiving it, to carry him tho- 
rough the whole Sentence, and eſpecially 
to keep-np his Vuyce to the laſt. But if 
that be too hard for him alſo, to take 
Breath enough without diſcovery to an- 
ſwer the length of the Expreſſion, let 
him Cone this Period of the fame, Ora- 
tion by Heart.  Plemſure does not Fempt 
him out of his way, tg ſeek after ſenſual 
Delights; nor Sth to make any rich 


Booty , nor the Beauty of a Place to divert 


himſelf there ;, nor the Fame ofa. City "to 
rake notice on'ty nor the | id -laſſi- 
thde of a long Fourny; to i þ 

bal] & » ; | 44 


ray 
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with agreeable ſatiifactions upon the Fa» | 
tigue. And then let him endeavour | 


to repeat it all at a Breath, over and 
over, till 'he has gained his poiat ; for 
this. Exercicey as far as I can judge of 


it by the extent of my own Breath, will | 


render it eaſy to him and make him 


tong-winded without any great danger |: 


or difficulty. 


The ſame Practice will teach us the 
variation of the Vayce too, as well as all 
other Things, which we have ſaid ought 
to beobſerved towards the accompliſh- 
ing of an agreeable Pronunciation : And 
to this purpoſe, I would have the young 
Gentleman firſt read and get without 
Book ſome fine Paſſages or other of the 
moſt excellent Orarorswhether Antient 
or Modern; and after that, to be re- 
peating a Sentence ſometimes over and 
over to himſelf, till he knows how to 
proyounce it accotfding to Arr. He 
muſt Is grorcoing _— on it © 
very day,: and trequently inew 1t allo 
in Hieddllkmon odor 3 for he'll 
to /peak well-without Pra- 

as Theory. I faid capes 
\ *r # 


; { 


_his:Corvecrions, alth ſubmiſſt 
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ly, fome fine Paſſages or other ; becauſe 
they will be fl 


troubleſome to get by 
Heart and to Repeat. The Repetition 
otherwiſe would be tedious without De- 
licacy. "This wilt have another good 


.effe& too: ' Thoſe: il/dftrious Paſſages, 


with which he may ſtock chis Memory, 


will ferve -him for fo many excellent 
Models, in making his own Periods and- 
;poliſhing this Expreſſions. And the more 

-Graces and Beauties he finds in them, {o 


much the higher they'll raiſe his Imi- 
ratio, and the more they'll improve 
his Fancy. | 


1 would adviſe him alſo to obſerve 


. theſe Rules of Pronunciation and Geſture 


in his ordinary Diſcourſes; as farat leaſt 
as the things he ſpeaks of will permit, 
until he has got an abſolute Habit on't 

and it may be faid,that his {cir 
become Natural... But if he cannot ac- 
quire that of hinfalf, without help; 
he muſt take a Maffer, who both un- 
derſtands and teaches this Arr well ; 
exercice and accompliſh hinlelr: 

his D:/ciptine 5, and'take delight, tog 


TI. 
v” 
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as he finds himſelf commit an Erroy 
agaiuit the Rules of Action, whether it 
be in Pronunciation Or In Geſture. Be- 
ſides that he ought to be careful and 
curious whenever he has an opportuni- 
'ty of hearing either any famons Adve- 

cates Or any great Preachers, to'6bſerve 
with the utmoſt attention what confor- 
mity their Action keeps to theſe: Rules, 
and what makes them merit the. Ap- 
plauſe of their Auditors, - upon their 
Harangues.: He ought to put_.himſelf 
afterwards upon imitating them at home, 


and to make their Graces his own- at. 


laſt in Publick. For as St. Auguſtin ſays, 
Eloquence imprints it ſelf. far more eaſily 
upon the Minds of thoſe that hear eloquent 
Men, than the Minds of thoſe that onl 
follow Praecepts. and read Books.,, And 
the lively OS or Patterns of Pub- 
laghkdction are of far more benefit and 
advantage to youdlS 

the Doctrine: of the, 
ha$-once acquir'd 


tudents, than all 
hools.But when he 
od Habit Of Speak- 


ng by ſuch aſliſtances as theſe, he need | 
not put-himdelf any' more in pain for 
his Profwperat ion and: &eſture, nor will 
'eyer Haveeccaſion £0..make any more 
"p- | | erg. 
"A. | 
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tedious Reflexions upon this Arr, et- 
ther in Preachizig or in Pleading, or in 
preparing himſelf for the one or the 
ther. Only he would'do well, for the 
firſt year of his Speaking in Publicktoget 
ſome of his Confidents to obſerve the 
Inflexions of his Voyce and the Motions 
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ice in His PronmciationQ e ir- 
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ther 
Perſons yet, een, ex to him, who 


have ſomething to ſay perhaps againſt 
din Aities, with good ER10QL «h | 
endeavour ſtill to improy 


him his faglts,: apd:be'may make; & his 
Buſmeſs to corre. them apo ad- 
vice. But if hey/w 
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